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ABSTRACT 

The eighth volume of a 10- volume report, this 
document focuses exclusively on the National Diffusion Network, 
examining how the program functions as a service delivery system* The 
central organizational aspects and practices of the National 
Diffusion Network are explored within the context of its 
transformation from a set of independent contractors serving federal 
policy goals to an enterprising grassroots organization far less 
dependent on federal leaders for direction and control. Findings from 
a survey mailed to all funded full-time participants in the National 
Diffusion Network — including developer/demonstrators , state 
facilitators, technical assistance contractors, and federal 
employees — are presented and analyzed These provide the basis for a 
concluding discussion of implications for implementation policy, 
(te) 
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PREFACE 



The Study of Dissemination Efforts Supporting School Improvement 
was a comprehensive! three-year examination of a broad spectrum of 
federal and state dissemination activities. It included a close 
look at selected strategies designed to improve schools by 
promoting the adoption and use of new educational practices 
developed with federal support. Sponsored by the Office of 
Planninq and Evaluation of the U.S. Department of Education, the 
study was conducted by The NETWORK , Inc. t in collaboration with 
several other research and development organisations, including 
the University of Texas' R&D Center for Teacher Education, the 
American University*s Knowledge Transfer Institute, the Center for 
Policy Research and UCLA*s Center for the Study of Evaluation. 

The study examined four distinct levels of the educational 
system: federal, state, external agent, and local, A "zoom lens" 
design began with an overview of forty-five programs in the U.S* 
Department of Education that engaged in dissemination or 
dissemination-related activities. Fi f teen of these programs were 
selected for in-depth analysis at the federal level. At the state 
level, we examined dissemination activities in ten states 
representative of the continental forty-eight* 

Four strategies! each reflected in a selected federal program* 
were chosen for in-depth investigation at the local level. The 
strategies # and their programmatic exemplars, are: 

# Interpersonal Linkage of Validated Practices ! exemplified 
by the National Diffusion Network (NDN) , including its ESSA 
Title I subnetwork 

# Commercial Distribution ! exemplified by the Bureau of. 
Education for the Handicapped Marketing Program 

# State Administration of Dissemination ! exemplified by ESEA 
Title IV-C Adoption Grants 

# Local Development/invention $ exemplified by ESEA Title IV-C 
Development Grants 

A close look at 146 schools and school districts in the ten 
states, whose improvement efforts were supported by one of these 
programs* allowed us to answer three important questions; 

1, To what extent are new practices supported by the federal 
programs being implemented in schools? 

2 1 What factors influence successful implementation? 

2 t How are policies! conceived at one level $ implemented at 
other levels? 



Because three of the four programs chosen rely on implementing 
practices developed outside the local setting, we were interested 
in the vehicles employed by the programs for dissemination, 
particularly the assistance provided by external agencies and 
individuals, 

Tocusing-in the lens one more time, we conducted an intensive 
field study of twelve of our lccal sites over the course of a 
school year. Here, we were able to examine the interpersonal and 
organizational dynamics surrounding implementation as school 
people worked to incorporate innovative practices. 

The study as a whole was a massive effort that required the 
energies and resources of countless people. Altogether, we: 

• interviewed and surveyed over 5,000 educators; 

• accumulated over 1500 hours of interview tapes; 

• spent over 700 person-days "on the road;" 

• made approximately 150 observations* and 

• analyzed over 400 documents. 



The three years were spent in design (Year l)i data collection 
(Years 1 and 2) t and data analysis (Years 2 and 3) t 

The master report, People, Policies, and Practices: Examining the 
Chain of School Improvement , consists of ten volumes which 
describe the results of the study. Volume I ( Setting the Stage 
for a Study of School Improvement ) sets the study within a 
framework of federal school improvement policies and past studies 
of these policies. The objectives, design, and research 
methodologies used in the study are also described. 

Volume II ( Portraits of the Changes, the Players, and the 
Contexts ) describes what was found in the 146 school districts 
that comprised our local site sample. Characteristics of the 
people, the innovations! and the settings are reported, as are the 
contributions of external assistance and the outcomes accrued from 
involvement in school improvement, <^ 

Volume III ( Models of Change ) introduces the causal ..lodels of the 
school improvement process that helped us determine what factors 
influenced success. The findings are reported for several 
outcomes at both the organizational (school) and individual 
(teacher) level. 

In Volume IV ( Innovation Up Closet A Field Study in Twelve School 
Settings , we examine the dynamics of twelve districts — varying 
in experience with the new practices, in community type, and in 
the scope of their efforts — involved in improvement efforts 
supported by the National Diffusion Network or ESEA Title IV-C 

ii 
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Local Development Grants, The volume provides an in-depth picture 
of the motivations, behaviors and aspirations of school people as 
new practices are implemented and maintained. 

Volumes V, VI and VII analyze the government's role in 
dissemination for school improvftment, in Volume V ( Dissemination 
for School Improvement: An Analysis of Nine Federal Education 
Programs), we profile nine widely different federal programs 
sponsored by the then U,S, Office of Education, The volume 
examines the assumptions underlying the programs, and how these 
shaped each program's dissemination strategy. 

In Volume VI ( Dissemination at the National Institute of 
Education : Contending Ideas about Research , Practice * and the 
Federal Role) , six federal dissemination programs funded by the 
NIE are examined. We tell the story of the programs' emergence, 
implementation, and — to the degree possible — impact, and 
discuss implications of the programs for the federal role in 
dissemination. 

In Volume VII ( Configuration of Federal and State Dissemination 
Activities ) , we present a comparative analysis oE federal-state 
relationships for dissemination and school improvement in our ten 
sample states. We examine the impact oE federal initiatives and 
other critical influences on the roles and operations of state 
education agencies. 

Volume VIII ( The Infrastructure of Innovation: The Case of the 
National Diffusion Network ) examines the communication and rewar ds 
structure of a single federal program the National Diffusion 
Network, We examine the NDN as a decentralized service delivery 
system which has evolved to a grass-roots effort with greatly 
reduced dependence upon federal leaders for direction and 
control. Network analysis, based on a census of all members and 
adjuncts of the NDN* provides interesting insights into a unique 
federal program. 

Volumes IX and X summarize our efforts. Volume IX ( Implications 
for Action ? integrates findings from all components of the study* 
and discusses implications for policy and practice at all levels 
of the educational enterprise. Volume X, our Executive Su.-fiary , 
provides a distillation of study methods and findinqs for a 
general audience* as well as an annotated bibliography oE the 
report series and related study documents. 
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SUMMARY: VOLUME viii 



Volume VIII focuses exclusively on one particular federal 
dissemination program, the National Diffusion Network, examining 
how the program functions as a service delivery system* 
Hypothesizing that, the NDN constitutes an *open system, 1 * the 
volume explores its central organizational aspects and practices 
within the context of its transformation from a set of independent 
contractors serving federal policy goals to an enterprising 
grass-roots organization far less dependent on federal leaders for 
direction and control. 

The analysis of th£ NDN is designed to answer five specific 
questions about the delivery system: 

— What is a service delivery system? 

— How has the grass-roots nature of the system aff.ected 
policy objectives? 

— What rewards do participants derive? 

How can the structure of this system be characterized? 

— What can we learn from the NDN? 

To answer these questions, the application of theory to the 
development and maintenance of the NDN is combined with a network 
analysis of survey data gathered from NDN participants. 

The survey included all Developer/Demonstrators , State 
Facilitators , technical assistance co^ tractors , and federal 
employees, with every funded participant in the NDN being mailed a 
questionnaire, T£e overall response rate is 69%, with the typical 
respondent 'having 7 years of post-secondary education and 3,5 
years association with the NDN, 

The questionnaire was developed to measure (a) perceptions of the 
NDN goals and how these perceptions differed from those of federal 
poiicy makers; (b) level of participation and receipt of rewards 
from participation; and (c) the communication network among 
participants on four dii.eisions — communication about the work of 
the individual, new ideas, social topics, and the identity of 
opinion leaders , 

The results of the study indicate that the NDN is an inteqrated 
service delivery system which provides an important -and successful 
example of federal-state-local collaboration. The NDN suggests 
that by assuming (1) people will act responsibly, 
(2) practitioners have the expertise to direct change, and (3) the 
federal government can play a coordinating rather than power 
broker role " the federal government can effect significant 
change with relatively few resources. 
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The implications for policy implementation which car be drawn from 
the study ' s findings include; 

« The federal government can share power; when federal 

personnel believe that their actions nav£ significant 
s * meaning, they may well be more ready to make political 
compromises that promote the quality of service delivery. 

♦ The distribution of innovation can occur through designed 
communication networks* If participants arf* given some 
control over the character of the innovations diffused, ar^ 
actors worthy of respect in their area of expertise, and are 
* provided opportunities to communicate, it is possible to 
construct an effective dynmamic that leads to (but is not 
i tself ) a netjjork* 



# Cpntinuity of^the delivery system is 
personnel hav« the necessary time to 
field. 



important in order that 
become experts in the 



• Joint planning involving participants as well as federal 
employees is also an important factor* 

• A reduced public role for the federal government can be 
successful ; when tlioiightf ully constructed. NDN's 
representatives t<5"its audiences are not members of a 
federal bureaucracy ^but members of the audience, or paople 
with whom the audien, * cam identify. 
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In tr eduction 



The purpose of this component of the research effort is to 
consider the experiences of the National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
as a service delivery system. The NDN is a unique confederation 
of federal, state, and local educational personnel. Its purpose 
is the dissemination and implementation of school improvement 
practices (innovations) developed with federal se&i money * 

A great deal has been discussed in other volumes of this report 
series about the mechanics of transfering innovations between NDN 
personnel and local schools (Loucks, Bauchner , Crandall, Schmidt & 
Eiseman, 1982a? Loucks, Cox, Miles, Huberman 6 Eiseman, 1982). We 
will not dwell on these issues. Here our attention is directed 
towards the nature of the NDN itself. The question of how the NDN 
functions as a service delivery system is important to the 
dissemination community and to the wider political community. For 
better or worse, educational decisions are political events, and 
the administrative labyr inth of education expresses the commonwe al 
through as much red tape as any other governmental agency. But 
the NDN is different. The NDN began as a confederation of federal 
program personnel and contractors. It continues its work as an 
interdependent system of committed individuals, whatever their 
origin. The thesis of this volume is that the transformation is a 
product of the communication practices required of program 
participants. An artifact of these requirements is the 
development of the NDN as a service delivery system that 
exemplifies the best in interagency governmental cooperation. 

The NDN was established to encourage the use of validated 
educational products and practices. As originally applied, the 
concept of educational "network" referred to connections between 
those who developed educational practices, and those who might 
meaningfully apply the practices in the daily education of 
American youth. The network was understood to be a framework to 
facilitate the communication of innovations (Rogers & Shoemaker, 
1971? Taylor, 1977) . 

At issue here is the transformation of the NDN from a set of 
independent contractors serving federal policy goals to an 
enterprising grass-roots system that influences the qoals, 
objectives, and value,; of the secondary derivations of the 
original policy. This development occurred over a period of 
several years, but at the time of the collection of data reported 
here, the NDN could be characterized as an "open system." 
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We will argue that to be an open system, a confederation of 
individuals must exhibit a common set of values, rule-homophyly (a 
resemblance arising from common ancestry), governed behavior, 
reward systems, leadership, a sense of identity, and communication 
linkages; and it must act collaboratively to support the whole 
idea even at the expense of members (Miller, 1972), Evidence 
reported here addresses specific questions of homophyly, rewards, 
and communication network structure among the participants* 

The why of this analysis is important* A key issue in modern 
American politics is federalism, or neofederalism, Neofederalism 
is a concept which has come to mean a reduction of regulatory 
control over social policy, the direct sharing of tax revenues, 
and participation in program design and execution by local 
governmental agencies. Historically, federalism has implied the 
direct control of social and economic events by the action of 
representatives of the federal government. In its best form this 
leads to a reduction of spending through centralized control, 
without loss of service. In an era of shifting expectations, 
however, centralization and the rules that accompany centralized 
control prevent flexible responses to the contingent circumstances 
of modern political decision-making. In fact, the rate of change 
is such that a rule is obsolete at the time it is publisned. The 
centralization of control expands the bureaucracy and leads to 
regulatory events more in line with the needs of the federal 
government than the beneficiaries of federal programs (Downs, 
1967) t It has been noted that what plays in Washington does not 
necessarily play in Peoria, Neofederalism, on the other hand, 
implies a partnership between the government and those it serves. 

At the present time, as at other periods in our history, the right 
of the federal government to arbitrate events is being 
challenged, T*>e Department of Education's right to mandate 
busing , set standards for nutr it ion , determine basic curr iculum 
issues, and on and on, is contested even by those who are the 
beneficiaries of the regulations, Americans are uneasy over the 
right of any agency of the federal government to devise standards*** 
and impose them whatever the end. 

The NDN is a partnership. The NDN connects an agency of the 
federal government, state bureaucracies, contractors, and local 
schools. Its members are, by and larqe, not themselves members of 
the federal government, its goal is to provide curriculum choices 
for schools throughout the country that conform to regulated 
practice standards and generally accepted principles of 
statistical review. The sources of the innovations are the 
developers: development itself was subsidized by the government 
under any number of social development policies in the 
Johnson -Nixon eras. 

Personnel who participate formally in the NDN are "borrowed," 
They are teachers, academicians, school admin istr ators, 
educational specialists, state-level educational bureaucrats, and 
members of the Department of Education, In many cases, they were 
plucked from active lives in American' schools and given the nation 
as a classroom. 
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The use of the services of the NDN also is voluntary. No school 
is compelled to buy; no State department is ordered to be 
represented. The dollars are relatively trivial. The deqree of 
administration is low. The numbers of people involved is modest 
(roughly 500). Yet the impact is staggering. More than 60,000 
schools have adopted programs, impacting over 12,0001000 
students. Moreover, some of the most innovative uses of NDN 
services are found in the states that protest federal involvement 
in the schools. 

While the results of the program have been impressive, the gains 
have not been without problems. The NDN is both a policymaker's 
dream and a nightmare. It is a dream where it accomplishes the 
aspirations of the policymaker inexpensively. It becomes 
nightmarish for the policymaker when tue system takes knowledge of 
itself and sets its own destiny. 

In this document the NDN is examined as a system. In particular 
we ask the following questions: 

• What is a service delivery system?" 

• How has the grass-roots nature of the Systeoi impacted policy 
objectives? 

• What rewards do participants derive? 

• How can the structure of this system be characterized? 

• What can we learn from the NDN? 

To answer these questions, we combine the application of 
communication theory to the development and maintenance of the NDN 
with a network analysis of survey data gathered from NDN 
participants! 



What is a Service Delivery System? 

A system can be said to exist whenever an observed event can be 
predicted upon the ordered behavior of antecedent events. The 
judgment or degree of "systemness" depends upon how routinely 
behavior is ordered to yield an outcome. The concept of "system" 
can be applied to the behavior of cells within an organism, the 
behavior of like organisms supporting one another's survival, and 
the behavior of qroups of like organisms participating in an 
ecology. For biological systems, recognition of the role an 
organism plays in the system is not a prerequisite to the judgment 
that events are systematic: the observation of pattern is 
sufficient. 

We apply the concept of system, however ironically, to the 
organisations we participate in. Unlike the ecology! we recognise 
the systematic nature of an organizational relationship. 
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Furthermore, we constrain our behavior to promote the well-being 
of the whole. As systems, organizations exhibitt 

• purposeful behavior " the object of participants is the 
realization of some goal. 

• patterned outcomes — through repetitive cycles of behavior, 
labeled "enactment cycles 1 * by Karl Weick (1969), the 
desirable outcomes are produced over and over again . In 
general, the major goal of a system is given as the sum of 
the desirable outcomes (e.g., so many adopting schools, so 
much profit, so many widgits) , even though the behavior of 
individual members of the system is always the production of 
the next unit . 

• role differentiation « to the degree that the goal requires 
specialization, participants exhibit different behavior. 

• structure " through the interaction of nodes as they engage 
in production behavior, the whole of the system is itself 
ordered or structured. The system is said to be "designed 1 * 
when differentiation is a deliberate nonrandom assignment. 
Formal structure consists of those roles that are 
subordinated to rules Imposed by the assignee. Informal 
roles are those behaviors that occur through incidental 
contact. Given formal patterns of behavior, incidental 
contact will be repetitious and, over time, 
indistinguishable from formal, assigned behavior. 

A system is simply patterned behavior that supports the attainment 
of a goal. In that sense, very little of what we do is 
nonsystematic. What makes systems interesting, and the NDN 
particularly interesting, is when the system takes on properties 
not intended by the designer. 

A service delivery system is the organization of resources to 
■convert the concepts of policy into activity in a social 
structure. As such, relations amonq participants are arbitrated 
by political concerns. At the heart of any policy is an 
ideological assumption about what resources will solve a 
particular problem. In the case of the NDN, the problem is 
upgrading the quality of American education. An ancillary problem 
is increasing the impact of federal research and development: funds 
in education. To increase the impact of improved practices, more 
users have to be identified and invited to use the practices. 
Presumably, there are several ways to accomplish this. First, a 
law could be passed which commanded use — an idea 
constitutionally unacceptable. Second, products can be packaged 
and marketed — an idea which defeats some of the purposes of the 
original program, developers, since there is no control over 
implementation. Third, individuals can be paid to facilitate the # 
distribution and implementation of practices in ways consistent 
with original design* This latter option was chosen by 
policymakers who established the NDN. Once that concept was put 
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into place, however, the exact nature of the facilitation activity 
was put into the hands of those who were responsible tor doinq 
it. Through successive i terat ions, their behav ior , str ategies , 
and preference orderings became the operational and then the 
conceptual definition of a policy. 

Individuals who plan systems have several major instruments of 
control at their disposal (Galbraith, 1977). First, system 
planners can control the behavior of the system by setting 
standards of goal attainment and increasing or withdrawing 
rewards, depending upon the degree to which elements of the system 
contribute to goal attainment. Second, system planners can 
control the behavior of a system by specifying rules of behavior. 
Again, rewards are provided or withdrawn, depending upon the 
individual's degree of compliance. 

Open systems differ from closed systems in that open systems 
experience evolutionary development. The nature of an open system 
is relatively independent of the initial arrangements of its 
component parts. Open systems respond to feedback from the 
surrounding environment in such a way that order and organization 
increase over time. These processes occur because open systems 
are self-regulating — they respond to positive and negative 
feedback . 

We believe that the NDN is an open system. It is a simple matter 
to demonstrate that, from the start, the NDN had the elements of a 
formal systemt purpose, differentiation , pattern , structure, and 
rewards-based control mechanisms. What happened to the design of 
that system over its life span is much more interesting. While 
remaining dependent upon federal funds, the NDN has grown into a 
self-regulating system with greatly reduced dependence upon its 
federal masters fcr direction and control. 

The lesson to be learned is an old one: a rolling stone does 
indeed gather no moss. If, in developing the new federalism, 
partnerships between members of the government and the 
constituencies served lead to self-regulating systems, the 
resulting systems develop political and economic wills of their 
own * 



Accomplishments of the NDN 

This particular document is concerned with the NDN and its 
organizational practices. We are offering it as an exemplary 
demonstration of federal policy implementation. Before detailing 
our analysis, it is important to get a feel for the 
accomplishments of the NDN. 

The National Diffusion Network, launched in 1974, consists of 
Developer/Demonstrator projects, State Facilitator projects, and 
federal personnel and consultants who assist these two groups, A 
State Facilitator identifies school districts within a given state 
and arranges an opportunity cor teachers and educational 



specialists from that district to learn about practices that are 
^approved. * An approved practice is made available by a 
Developer/Demonstrator. A practice might be a mathematics 
curriculum, an alternative high school, or even an administrative 
procedure. Any practice represented through the NDN was 
demonstrated to have been an effective educational technique 
through statistical analysis. The Developer/Demonstrator, in most 
cases, was the person who designed the practice originally, and 
typically was funded for that development through ESEA Title III 
and Title IV-C seed monies.* The operations of State Facilitators 
and Developer/Demonstrators are described in sections that follow. 

The results of NDN activity, however, speak for themselves. Dato 
reported here are findings from the Study of Dissemination 
Efforts Supporting School Improvement. This study was 
commissioned by the US Office of Education as a broad analysis of 
dissemination policies subsidized by the Department of Education. 
The NDN is one of the 45 dissemination programs incorporated in 
the larger study. 

The study was keenly interested in the impact of these 
dissemination programs on classrooms. Did changes in practice 
actually result from all of this activity? we measured change by 
identifying the principal components of classroom innovations 
supported and disseminated by the federal programs, and examining 
their presence or absence in classrooms which were represented as 
"adopters . * Change was characterized in terms of what a 
respondent was doing in the classroom after the adoption of a new 
practice, compared to the teacher's farmer classroom practice. 

A total of 186 classrooms in 48 schools located in 10 states that 
had adopted NDN innovations were examined., Teachers (users) were 
interviewed and completed a questionnaire, as did the principal in 
./each building. The average classroom experienced 9.6 units of 
change on a scale that varied ^rom minus 21 to plus 33. Thirteen 
percent of the sites had no change, or changed in way* 
inconsistent with the practices they adopted, while 50% of the 
sites exceeded a change of 8 units. Eighty-seven percent of the 
sites experienced some cnange in the direction of implementation. 
Finally, 15% of the sites reflected changes of 20 units or more. 
In a comprehensive analysis, it was discovered that the more 
different -the NDN innovation was from prior classroom practice, 
the greater the likelihood of successful implementation. 

In putting this into perspective, we offer the following 
additional insights: 

• 92% of our respondents intended to maintain their use of the 
practice or expand it to other classes, 



t 

*It should be noted that while the vast majority of the early 
Developer/Demonstrators had their origins in Title III/IV-C, the 
roster has grown increasingly diverse in later years, now 
representing developments originally sponsored by all the major 
program offices within the Department of Education, including the 
National Institute of Education. 
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• 71% of the respondents indicated that their adoption 
accomplished all the qoal3 they had set for it, and another 
9% stipulated that the practice partially achieved what they 
had set out to do, and 

• 89% of the users felt personally rewarded by their 
participation. 

In addition, we measured the benefits of the new practices for our 
respondents in a number of ways. We asked our subjects open-ended 
questions about benefits that they and their students had received 
for participation. We asked what problems they encountered along 
the way. To summarize: 

• 88% of our respondents reported some kind of direct student 
benefit, 

• 62% of our respondents reported that the level of 
achievement of their students improved as a result of their 
participation , 

• 55% reported positive changes in student attitudes toward 
schooling , 

• 51% of the administrators reported improved studsnt 
achievement, 

• Of the problems experienced by teachers, 21% repotted some 
difficulties in managing the classroom, 30% reported some 
difficulties in implementing the new teaching methods, and 
30% reported needing more time to work with the new 
practices , and 

• 52% of the respondents indicated that gain in achievement 
(by their students) was the single most important benefit 
they received, while 26% indicated that either an improved 
instructional approach (10%) , better organized curriculum 
(17%), or improved assessment procedures (9%)/ constituted 
the major benefit. 

We offer the following conclusions. Sizable numbers of schools 
and districts are adopting exemplary educational practices through 
the National Diffusion Network, and most are implementing the new 
practices with considerable fidelity. In turn, adopters rePort 
that the benefits of adoption are substantial, and that these 
benefits outweigh drawbacks by a wide margin. Further, these 
results are be ; ^g achieved at costs that are quite modest compared 
with those of many federal demonstration programs. 1 



*A more detailed report of these and other findings can be found 
in Volume II of this report series: A Portrait of the Changes, 
the Players, and the Contexts. 
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Studying the NDN as a System: Research Methods 

In ordar to study the NDN as a system* a questionnaire was 
designed and distributed to all NDN members. The items in the 
questionnaire measured* 

• perception of NDN goals , 

• understanding of the federal perspective on NDN goals, 

• length of NDN service, 

• education, 

• receipt of prerequisites or rewards, 
o satisfaction , and 

• the communication network among participants tin four 
dimensions communication about the work of the 
individual, new ideas, .social topics, and the identity of 
opinion leaders* 

The questionnaire was/ mailed to every funded participant in the 
NDN, including all Developer/Demonstrators, Statej Facilitators, 
technical assistance (TA) contractors , and federal employees 
active in the program. For purposes of this research: 

• A Devrloper/ Demonstrator (D/D) is an individual or a project 
funded to disseminate a specific practice) 

• A State Facilitator (SF) is a project director within a 
state who is responsible for the promotion of NDN products 
and practices within the state; 

9 

• A technical assistance contractor is a consultant who has 
derived significant revenue through the poovision of 
services* (e.., traininq, evaluation, consultation) to NDN 
D/Ds and/or oFs ; and 

• Federal employees are individual with direct oversight, 
policymaking responsibility, or who are- charged with 
promoting NDN services in tneir area of jurisdiction. 
Included are project officers , regional educational 
directors, dissemination specialists, members of the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel, and the like. 

Three-hundred and seventy-one individuals were identified and 
mailed a questionnaire. There was no samplinq; the entire 
population was included. Table 1 gives response rates by type of 
respondent. 
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Table 1* Return Rates foi' NDN Census Questionnaire 



Respondent Number Number Percent 

Group Digtr ibuted Returned Returned 

SP 100 \ 63 63% 

D/D — 188 137 73% 

Technical 

Assistant 41 28 68% 
Federal 

Employee 42 29 69% , 



Overall response rate is 69%, a rate considered acceptable for the 
network analysis section of the questionnaire. 

The typical respondent had 7 years of post-secondary education and 
had been funded by the NDM for 3,5 years. Technical assistance 
personnel tended to have considerably greater length of service 
with their host agencies, 7,5 years on the average, 

A copy of the questionnaire is included as Appendix A t 
Essentially, three methods were incorporated. Respondents were 
given a list of twelve goals for the NDN which were derived from 
interviews and content analyses of program documents. The goals 
were to: 

1, improve student attitudes toward learning 
2 t improve teacher attitudes toward teaching 

3, assure the use of alternative practices and materials by 
teachers 

4, monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
dissemination process 

5 t increase local educators* awareness of the availability of 
alternative practices and materials 

6, develop alternative practices and materials for elementary 
and secondary schools 

7 t improve communication among educators 

8 t raise achievement scores 

9 t increase the adoption of alternative practices and 
materials 
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10, build communication among dissemination contractors 

11, provide training and technical assistance to local schools 

12, replicate model programs (achieve * fidelity" } , 

Each respondent was asked to rank these goals in terms of their 
order of preference: first* how important was each goal to their 
personal work habits, and second* how important was each goal to 
the program's sponsors (i,e,* the federal government)? Data are 
displayed by role group in the tables that follow. The object was 
to determine both where people invested, their energy* and how 
different their perceptions of priority were from those of federal 
policymakers, we obtained information on what contractors 
thought* and what they thought official policies were. It should 
be noted that since federal policymakers also responded , we 
learned what the policymakers thought* and what they thought 
official policy was. Thus* several interesting comparisons were 
possible. 

The second portion of the questionnaire measured levels of 
participation and receipt of rewards. Included here were 
dichotomous items measuring satisfaction , perceptions of 
leadership roles, opportunities to present papers and attend 
conferences, length of service, and education. 

The third section of the questionnaire measured the communication 
network. Respondents were asked to specify how much time they 
spent interacting with all other respondents in the year prior to 
their receipt of the questionnaire, in the section on network 
analysis, an explanation of the procedure is provided. 
Essentially* the technique allowed us to discuss the system 
characteristics of the NDN as a whole* 



The issues here are both the goals that members of the system 
aspire to* and the discrepancy between the goals of members and 
the goals of federal personnel responsible for the regulation of 
the system, / 



Federal documents were analyzed to identify the most frequently 
mentioned goals of the NDN, The list was compiled and reproduced 
on the questionnaire. Respondents were instructed to tank the 
goals, first in terms of how important each goal was to their own 
activities, and second, how important they felt each qoal was to 
the Office of Education, 

By comparing data sets, it can be established how important 
various,, goals were to each group of respondents* how discrepant 
respondents' qoals were from what they believed vfere federal 
objectives, and what the actual rankinq of the items were from - 
federal representatives. 



Goals of NDN Participants 
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Table 2 lists the average respondent rankings for each goal. 
There was general agreement that "improving student attitudes 
toward learning** was important . SPs and TAs (technical 
assistants) were inclined to view "creating awareness of 
alternative practices" as the most important goal. Thete was wide 
agreement that "providing training assistance" was important. 
Interestingly, the goal of "increasing the adoption of alternative 
practices" was seen as less important than "creating awareness" 
and "improving attitudes" of both teachers and students. One 
suspects that participants view themselves more as agents of 
general change and development in schools than as representatives 
of a particular change. This is somewhat borne out by the fact 
that "replicating model programs" is not regarded highly by any 
group; not surprisingly, for TA personnel the goal ranks last. 

Attention should be focused on thr major discrepancy between 
federal and NDN personnel. The federal respondents ranked 
"student achievement" as the second most important goal. To the 
practitioners in the program, direct achievement benefits are 
relatively unimportant . Table 3 indicates that all respondents 
were well aware of how important the Office of Education regarded 
this goal. Despite this, participants did not believe that 
achievement was very important to their activities. 

A close examination of Table- 3 indicates that NDN personnel 
believe themselves to be more at odds with the desires of federal 
policymakers than is, in fact, the case. For instance, 
respondents an all groups, excepting federal* believe that 
"improving student and teacher attitudes" is of little relative 
importance to- policymakers (rank 11 " and 12, respectively) . These 
goals are shown in Table 2 to be at the heart of what federal 
respondents believe they are trying to achieve: federal personnel 
rate the goal at the very top. 

At the same time* respondents ovetestim^- ^ the importance of 
goal 4, "evaluating the effectiveness of the dissemination 
process." TA personnel are accurate in predicting the importance 
of this goal to department officials* while r/Ds and SFs assiqn it 
excessive importance . 

In general, the tables indicate that theie is .a high degree of 
agreement among all participants on the principal objectives of 
the NDN program, as held by policymakers. Raw scores on Tables A 
and B (see Appendix B) reduce discrepancies even further. Most 
variations among participants in terms of how they ranked the 
different goals, and in terms of their perceptions of federal 
goals, are consistent with variations in the roles of the 
individuals. For instance , federal respondents rate the 
importance of raising achievement scores considerably higher than 
any other participant group, as would be expected by their own 
political constituency. SFs rate "increasing awareness" at the 
topi as do consultants. Both SFs and consultants have "spreading 
the gospel" as their principal wisdom, 
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Table 2 t Average Rank Order of Goa*s in Tetms of Perceived 

Importance to the Respondent 



Federal 
All Staff D/Ds 



|l# Improve studeat attitudes 
i toward learning 

2* Improve teacher attitudes 
toward teaching 

3* Assure the use of alternative 
. practices and materials by 
teachers 

Ut Monitor and evaluate the 
1 effectiveness of tho 
dissemination process 

5* Increase local educators 1 

awareness of the availability 
of alternative practices and 
materials 

6* Develop alternative practices 
and materials for elementary 
and secondary schools 

! 7 * Improve communication among 
I educators 
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10 



11 



10 



10 



11 



Technical 
SFs Assistants 



10 



12 



9 
8 



10 



8* Raise achievement scores 
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Table 2. Average Rank Order of Goals in Terms of Perceived 
Importance to" the Respondent (Continued) 



Federal Technical 
All Staff D/Ds SFs Assistants 



9, Increase the adoption of , 5 6 5 5 2 

alternative practices 'and 
materials 

10* Build communication among 12 12 12 11 7 

dissmeinat ion contractors 

11, Provide training and technical 3 5 3 2 2 

assistance to local schools 



12, Replicate model program (achieve 9 9 9 8 12 

«f idelity*) 



Table 3, Average Rank Order of Goals in Terms of Perceived 
Importance to the Federal Government 



Federal 
All Staff D/Ds 



SFs 



Technical 
Assistants 



1. Improve student attitudes 11 
toward learning 

2* Improve teacher attitudes 12 
toward teaching 

3. Assure the use of alternative 4 
practices and materials by 
teachers 

4. Monitor and evaluate the 5 
effectiveness of the 
dissemination process 

5. Increase local educators 1 2 
awareness of the availability 

of alternative practices and 
mater ials 

6. Develop alternative practices 8 
and materials for elementary 

and secondary schools 

7 t Improve communication among 10 
educators 

8 t Raise achievement scores 7 
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12 



12 



10 



11 



10 



12 
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Table 3* Average Rank Order of Goals in Terms of Perceived 
Importance to the Federal Government (Continued) 



All 



Federal 
Staff 



D/ps 



SFs 



Technical 
Assistants 



9t Increase the adoption of 
alternative practices and 
materials 

iO* Build communication among 
dissemination contractors 

11* Provide training and 

technical assistance to local 
schools . 

12* Replicate model programs 
(achieve "fidelity**) • 
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Beyond these modest differences, there is substantial consensus on 
the direction the T3DN is taking. The finding of consensus is 
important, because it supports the notion that the system can grow- 
and develop without becoming dangerously at odds with policy 
objectives, what probably happens is that the reciprocity 
principle applies to participants in this type of entity. Since 
there are few direct reporting relations, almost all relationships 
depend upon mutual accommodations. 

Were one to look at the goals from the original form of the NDN, 
one would be inclined to rank implementation, adoption, and 
communication as the principal goals. Through the process of 
system development, attitude change has come to be the dominant 
objective. Moreover, attitude change is an objective sustained by 
federal personnel even though they have reservations about the 
degree of importance those goals hold within the agencies they 
represent. 



Roles of NDN Participants 

To better understand the findings about goals, more detail is 
needed about what those involved in the NDN actually do. Again, 
the NDN is composed of two types of funded projects — SFs and 
D/Ds (State Facilitators and Developer/Demonstrator 9) . A 
nationwide network of State Facilitators constitutes the permanent 
backbone of the National Diffusion Network. Their responsibility 
is to keep school people in their states (or substate region) 
alert to new educational practices that may fit their needs, 
assist them in choosing and trying out appropriate new practices 
in their own classrooms, provide various resources (e.g., money, 
materials/ specialized help) to facilitate the implementation of 
the new practices, and help coordinate the collection of 
evaluation data and monitoring information. By virtue of thair 
location close to local schools in their states , State 
Facilitators provide a low-energy access point for school people 
trying to upgrade the instruction offered children. State 
Facilitators can be thought of as promoting an ongoing process of 
school improvement by retraining teaching personnel in the use of 
, classroom practices whose effectiveness has been independently 
validated . 

The other funded partner in this school improvement enterprise is 
the Developer/Demonstrator. These projects have been validated by 
a Department of Education (ED) panel responsible for reviewing 
evidence that programs nominated for "exemplary" status are 
actually effective. (As of October, X982, nearly 30% of the 362 
panel^approved projects were receiving NDN funds.) The D/Ds 
represent a pool of proven approaches to teachinq a broad array of 
content. The majority of current D/Ds focus on the early years 
and elementary grades, with a strong basic skills emphasis. A 
number of other important areas, such as gifted, science, and 
career education are also represented. 
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It is important to understand where National Diffusion Network 
projects come from, and how the network differs from past federal 
efforts. The vast majority of the D/Ds represent innovations 
developed by local schools with initial support from federal 
sources, such as E5EA Title IV-C, Title I , and the Office of 
Special Education. Many are a part of the array of model 
demonstration programs begun in the mid-1960s with the support of 
federal funds. 

The use of a demonstration approach to improving classroom 
instruction is a time-honored tradition. By the early 1970s, 
however, itwas increasingly clear that widespread improvement or 
change was not being achieved by simply funding demonstrations. 
Too often, these had a passive approach to outreach and 
concentrated only on meeting local needs, not on helping othars 
outside the developing school or site to try out and use the new 
practice. The accumulating experience of program managers, 
bolstered by a growing consensus of research findings (Berman & 
McLaughlin t 1975)), led to the conclusion that while better 
practices were surely being developed, their transfer was not 
occurring very effectively. The federal investment in 
instructional innovation was not being translated into 
cost-effective transfer ^id widespread improvement in the 
educational enterpr ise . 

In 1972, the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) was created 
to provide an internal quality control mechanism for the Office of 
Education to better ensure that any federal support for 
dissemination to a nationwide audience was provided only to 
projects that convinced a panel of 1 independent experts that the 
practice was indeed effective (e.g., in improving student 
achievement or student attitude toward learning). In 1974, the 
National Diffusion Network was established to support widespread 
adoption of any projects that passed the panel. 

The State Facilitators of the National Diffusion Network supplied 
the missing link in this approach to school improvement: their 
mission was to be the active promoters of improved instruction in 
their states. They offer schools a pool of proven alternatives 
(the Developer/Demonstrators), help them match up these 
alternatives to their needs, and help them secure the training, 
materials, and support needed for an instructional change. Thus, 
the SPs, by joining up with the D/Ds who themselves now had a 
mission (and money) for active national outreach, were able to 
facilitate the transfer of innovations from around the country 
into their own states. And together, the D/Ds and SFs were able 
to capitalize on the federal development investment (averaging 
around $300,000 per project) and realize adoptions of these 
practices in hundreds of schools in each state at a fraction of 
the development costs. (Estimates suggest an average of 
$4 ,000-$5 ,000 of federal money supports a typical adoption.) 

Over the six years of the NDN *s existence, increasingly effective 
techniques have evolved for reaching potential adopters, informing 
them about NDN programs, training them, helping solve problems 
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encountered during implementation, and helping them assess the 
results. To help all D/Ds and SFs keep abreast of the best in 
'current practice, the NDN has funded an independent technical 
assistance contractor, NDN officials see this service as 
especially useful, ensuring that new D/Ds and SFs get access to 
techniques and insights already developed by experienced members 
of the network, and helping all members respond to new system 
priorities. 

The federal leadership: 

• defines and sustains a mission " school improvement through 
traininq of local educators in validated practices; 

• exercises a definitive quality control responsibility — 
through the Joint Dissemination Review Panel, which is 
intended to serve as a kind of benign consumer protector; 

• provides a diverse array of proven alternatives — 
Developer/Demonstrator projects, which get federal support 
for their interstate dissemination activities; 

• supports other improvement partners State Facilitators, 
whose job is to promote choice on the part of local school 
people committed to improvement ; and 

• provides the means — throuqh technical assistance 
contractors for the funded projects to refine their 
skills and share their learnings to increase the 
cost-effectiveness of the entire enterprise. 

The system which has evolved is perhaps unique. The federal 
sponsor, using a flexible and supportive management style, has 
stimulated educators at the state and local levels to join 
together to improve the choices offered children in thousands of 
classrooms. In contrast to so many "top-down" strateqies for 
promoting chanqe, the National Diffusion Network has emerqed as a 
"bottom-out" strateqy — local teachers (D/Ds) teachinq other 
teachers (adopters) wi th the assistance of close -at -hand process 
helpers (SFs) , 

Given this picture, we return to the goal statements for more 
in-depth discussion. An interesting facet of the goal statements 
is the general agreement amonq participants about what is 
important to their activities. Modest deviations can be t 
attributed to differentiation and specialization of participants. 

As noted, it is important for federal personnel to see student 
achievement as a principal objective. For federal personnel the 
ach ievemept* g&al was ranked second. For most other respondent 
groups, the goal ranked seventh to eleventh. Interestingly , the * 
only group that predicted the federal personnel's point of view 
was the D/Ds , This can be explained by the requirement that D/Ds 
conduct evaluations of the impact of their projects on schools. 
This is a rigorous requirement, and one that clearly points to an 
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emphasis on student outcomes. Improved achievement for the 
disadvantaged was at the bottom of the enabling ESEA legislation 
that produced the entitlements. The rhetoric of achievement 
continues to dominate the political lives of federal personnel. 

D/Ds spend their time promoting their practices. However, 
adoption of innovations as a goal is subordinated to changing 
attitudes, providing training, and developing awareness of 
alternative practices. Replication, a concept that underlies the 
importance of experimentally validated projects, ranks only 9 
among D/Ds . 

The system role of the D/D becomes less that of 'a salesperson of a 
specific practice than an agent of change in the educational 
community. The D/D plays the role of communicating the need for 
educational development to audiences that span the nation. 

Presumably, the protection of the system depends more on the 

'iction within audiences that change is important, than it 
trends upon adoption in any given instance. The NDN has survived 
its budget crises, not only because of the,, adoptions it has 
brought about, but because its constituency supports its 
philosophy of awareness and attitude change. The role of the D/D 
originally was to "sell* programs. That role has been transformed 
to more of a change generalist, and less, of a practice specialist. 

The SPs echo the D/Ds* perspective. Their mission is awareness, 
training and attitude change. They differ from the D/D in the 
nature of their constituency -7 a state and in the support the 
system offers for their role. They are supposed to help identify 
, local needs and fill them with D/Ds. In discussing this point 
with NDtJ personnel, it became clear that the overlap in the role 
of the D/D in local schools is a continuing source of conflict 
among NDN participants. The question D/Ds ask is what value does 
the SP have, if his or her role is the one that D/Ds play in the 
field? 

To the TA personnel, awareness and the adoption of practices are 
most important. This is interesting because, in general, % 
technical assistance personnel have little direct contact with 
local schools. Instead, the TA personnel instruct, consult, and 
evaluate NDN practitioners. They are the promoters of the concept' 
of marketing practices within the NDN family. 

This complex and dynamic picture of roles and goals is further 
enhanced when we seek to understand the rewards received by 
participants in the NDN. in the next section, we describe how 
individual rewards have helped to shape the open system of the NDN. 



Rewards cf NDN Participants 



The rewards of participation in the NDN are substantial (see 
Table 4), First, both D/Ds and SPs find rewards in the 
responsibility they are given for promoting the successful 
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Table 4* Rewards Reported by NDN Participants 



All Technical Federal 
Responden ts D/Ds SFs a Ass ist ants Sta ff_ 

Q: Does your work' with the NDN provide you with a sense of 
personal satisfaction? 

Yes 96% 98% 100% 96% 100% 

No 4 2 0 4 0 



Q; Does your work with the NDN provide you with opportunities 
for personal growth? 

Yes 95% 93% 95% 96% 100% 

No 5 7 5 4 0 

f 



Q: Does your work with the NDN provide you with opportunities 
for professional growth? 

Yes 95% 94% 97% 93% 100% 

No 5 6.3 7 0 



Q: Has your participation in the NDN provided you with' an 
opportunity to publish, your thoughts or views? 

Yes 60% 58% 56% * 67% 78% 

NO 40 42 44 33 22 



Q: Have you even boen invited to Washington to present your 
views to the Office of Education? 

Yes 27% 21% 25% 50% n/a 

No 73 79 75 . 50 n/a 



Q: Do you provide leadership in NDN? 

Yes 52% 32% 74% 67% 96% 

NO 48 68 26 33 4 



Q; Did you attend an out-of-state non-NDN convention (e*g* ASCD, 
AERA, AASA) as a direct tesult of your NDN activities? 

Yes * 58% 66% 42% 43% 74% 

NO 42 34 58 57 26 



Q: Have you ever been a workshop or group leader at nationa l 
conferences sponsored by the NDN? 

Yes ' 50% 36% 54% 78% 80% 

NO 50 -64 46 22 20 



Q: Have you ^ver been a workshop or group leader at r egional 
conferences sponsored by the NDN? 

Yes 55% 43% 65% 77% 82% 

NO 45 57 35 23 18 
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adoption of innovative practices. Of the respondents! 96% 
indicated that their job is personally satisfyinq; 95% indicated 
that their position enabled them to experience personal growth! 
and the same number indicated that their position provided 
opportunities for professional growth. Obviously, these fiqures 
are encouraging, compared with the plight of the education 
community generally. 

Nearly all respondents received some specific opportunities to 
develop themselves* 60% were able to publish their point of view; 
65% were offered opportunities to represent their perspective and 
that of the educational community to the government in Washington; 
62% perceived themselves as providing leadership within' the NDN; 
and 58% attended out-of-state conventions. At one time or 
another, 50% of the group had participated in a national workshop, 
while 55% had conducted workshops reqionally. 

For a member of the educational community! the NDN offers stronq 
incentives to encourage effective participation. To those who 
succeed! there is the opportunity for national exposure , the 
opportunity to play a leading role within education, and the 
opportunity to experience a considerable amount of personal 
satisfaction. All this, without s requirement that one's chosen 
career — education " be forsaken2. 

* 

As Table 4 indicates, the rewards are, informally at least, 
dependent on seniority and rank. Federal and TA personnel^ on the 
averaqe, conduct more workshops, attend more conventions, are 
published more, and have better opportunities for leadership than 
do the SFs and D/Ds in the trenches. 

This supports the notion that a hierarchy, or status 
differentiation, has developed within the system. TA personnel 
have been with the NDN longest, and their career reward for that 
service is the opportunity to direct the system. They are called 
upon to provide advice , consul tat ion , testimony, analysis, and 
development. The technical assistance staff, in effect, promote 
the aspirations of NDN personnel to both federal personnel and NDN 
professionals alike. 

This hierarchy is important, because it is the existence of such 
influence patterns that gives meaning and drive to the career 
expectations of newer participants. The fact that the system * 
supports individuals whose pi incipal mission is no lonqer directly 
tied to practices in local schools, increases the solidarity and 
commitment to this system of those who aspire tc succeed TA 
personnel . 



2a more detailed discussion of the rewards of enqaqinq in such 
an "external facilitator" role is found in Volume II: Por tt aits 
of the Changes, the Players, and the Contexts . 
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Second, tht? emergence of the hierarchy increases the ability of 
contractors (D/Ds and SFs) to influence the direction the System 
takes. The senior personnel develop the capabil ity to represent 
grass-roots thinking in policy formulation. This checks the 
obvious power of federal personnel to exclusively set the tone and 
direction of NDN participants. 

Neofederalism is a call for the increased cooperation between 
agencies of the federal government and agencies^of the local and 
state government. The barrier to promoting such partnerships is 
principally the difficulty of creating organizations which 
encompass the partners in a manner that provides mutual gain, 
control, and cooperation. Systems of' transfer payments designed 
to accomplish this objective have long been present. An example 
might be Model Cities, state administration of Aid to Dependent 
Children, and even state-regulated but federally financed units of 
the National Guard. 

Ifowever, except in times of national emergency, theSe types of 
transfer payments are largely contractual, and federal involvement 
occurs through regulation and evaluation . Federal personnel .sit 
on high and are not themselves day-to-day players in the systems 
they underwr ite. 

It seems clear fi^om the initial grants announcement that the NDN 
was intended to reflect a traditional transfer payment proqram. 
Grant monies were set aside for SF and D/D projects, and awards 
were made to autonomous competitors for the funds. The object of. 
the program was to promote the adoption of exemplary practices. 
What actually tdbk place was that the growth of a system that 
looks remarkably like a national distribution network appropriate 
for any commercial commodity. How this happened is an interesting 
organizational phenomenon . 



Examining the Formal Structure of the NDN 

We became very interested in both the formal structures and 
informal aspects of this system. The literature on organizations 
stresses the dual nature of formal and informal organizational 
processes (March & Simon, 1958). Formal processes, usually 
indicated by some organizational chart, specify reporting and 
delegation relationships (Thompson , 1967) . Informal processes 
refer to the patterns of communication that arrive out of the need 
f of individuals for information (Farace, Monge & Russell, 1977). 

The formal structure of the NDN might be characterized as a 
wheel. Federal personnel are at the center of the wheel from 
which legitimation for all activity flows. Some of the spokes are 
D/Ds; some are SFs. In principle, D/Ds are autonomous with 
respect to one another, and similarly, SFs are autonomous within 
their own jurisdiction . 
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The relationship between D/Ds and SFs is formally ambiguous. The- 
SF project is "designed to assist school districts in a given 
state to find and appropriate exemplary programs among the 
resource pool of Developer/Demonstrator projects to meet their own 
specific needs." Entry to a local district (by a D/D) occurs^ 
through an SF. Logically, that would imply a quasi-subordinate 
relationship. However , budget constraints for travel and patterns 
of success gave D/Ds considerable freedom to choose among SFs, and 
hence, among local schools. Whether accidentally or 
intentionally, a system was created that is based upon a delicate, 
symmetric reciprocity between SFs and D/Ds, with federal personnel 
at the helm. The various parties were given checks and balances. 
»In reflecting on these balances, one is reminded of the genius who 
decided that the base path in baseball should be 90 feet. The , 
distance is perfect for the rhythm of the game; any shorter and 
there are too many runs, any longer and there are too few. 

Once this system was set into motion, the allocation of resources 
became both a technical decision {Ms this the right project for 
this- school?") and a political decision {"Can I muster the 
resources?**) . 

Over the years, federal i^prsonnel ceased to play the dispassionate 
observer and became more the arbitor of conflict and the advocate 
of the NDfJ before its audiences. Government personnel were drawn 
into the vacuum incurred through the uncer tain basis for 
cooperation between specific D/Ds and SFs. 

Points of difference developed over how SFs were to identify 
schools, how D/Ds carried out follow-up technical assistance, how 
quality from both sets of contractors was to be assured, and, most 
important, who was given the credit for success by local schools 
and states, it is interesting to note that these disputes were 
acted out by individuals who also were experiencing a great deal 
of personal satisfaction and growth. Thus, the conflicts did not 
foster acrimonious debate but ratSer well-intentioned, thoughtful, 
political problem- solving . 

Problem-solving led to structural changes within the NDN. Over 
time the organism grew more bureaucratic. The Joint Dissemination 
Review Panel (JDRP), though established in 1972, had relatively 
little business prior to the inception of the NDN. This panel 
evaluated the qualitative and quantitative evidence of a 
prospective D/D project. The JDRP stamped projects with a "good 
housekeeping** seal of educational success. Second, contracts were 
designed and awarded to consulting agencies to provide a variety 
of technical services. Like any system undergoing development, 
process control became important. These contractors trained NDN 
personnel in the technology of dissemination and the theory of the 
diffusion of innovations, provided assistance in the de3ign of 
materials, provided evaluation services, and assisted in what can 
only be called the organizational development of the NDN as a 
system. 
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As long-time observers of the NDN, we must note that the quality 
of the personnel brought to these tasks is astonishing. The NDN 
was served by key personnel from state governments , regional 
laboratories and national R&D centers, a broad cross^section of 
American universities, and the best minds in the dissemination 
game. Its success is predicated not only upon the participation 
of these individuals in concert with SFs and D/Ds, but also on the 
willingness of federal personnel to rest administrative decisions 
on the advice and council of its contractors. In time, the 
federal administrators were drawn into the pattern of 
reciprocation. 

Evidence of these events can be found in other phases of this 
study. 3 m addition, one points to a change in the proposed 
guidelines for the NDN in 1976. By this time, *;he JDRP was the 
formally authorized quality control mechanism. Facilitator and 
Developer /Demonstr ator projects remained basic contractors of the 
NDN. However, it was noted in the Federal Register thatt 

The development of the National Diffusion Network program 
has benefited from public participation in the 
decision-making process. During the past three years, 
state and local education personnel, a representative 
group of Developer /Demonstrator and Facilitator project 
personnel and other professionals in the area of 
dissemination have assisted in developing the National 
Diffusion Network and have participated in the 
implementation and operation of the network. 

The quality of participation was considered sufficient to waive 
public hearings on the proposed <ule. Moreover, the federal 
government recognized in its own regulations that it was engaged 
in a partnership to provide services to the American educational 
community. 

Thus the formal structure of the NDN appeared to be working. Let 
us turn to examine its informal structure, and in so doing, 
understand better how the patterns of communication influenced its 
development as a system. 



Examining the Informal Structure of the NDN 

By the Hme of data collection, the NDN system formally consisted 
of State Facilitator projects in each state and 128 funded 
Developer /Demonstr ator projects. In addition, the system included 
the Educational Materials Support Center at the Far West 
Laboratory, CAPLA Associates, a technical assistance brokerage 
contractor* a variety of consultants, and approximately 42 federal 
personnel . 



3 See Volume I: Setting the Stage for a Study of School 
Improvement and Volume V: Dissemination for School Improvement: 
An Analysis of Nine Federal Education Programs . 
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On the informal side , we were interested in the patterns that 
might emerge from the routine communication aroonq these 
individuals. To analyze these relationships, we collected network 
data from each respondent. Network data consist of reports by 
individuals of the people with whom they communicate. Each 
respondent was provided a list of all 473 NDN participants. The 
respondent was asked to indicate how frequently he/she 
communicated with each individual on the list. The respondent 
reported this" communication on three dimensions: task (onqoinq 
aspects of the person*s work with the NDN) , innovation 
(discussions about new ideas or new school practices), and social 
(discussions about, social topics). 

In addition , a fourth item asked respondents to indicate whether a 
named individual was an opinion leader within the NDN. This 
question was designed to enable us to examine the specific 
opinions of informal leaders, so that we could make predictions 
about the directions of the system. As we will show, opinion 
leaders augment the role of the federal government at the center 
of the system. 

Respondents were asked to estimate their communication contact 
frequency using the following scale: 



Level I at least once a year 
Level II — at least once a month 
Level III — at least once a week 
Level IV — at least once a day 
Level V more than once a day 



While the data collection t&sk sounds formidable, in practice it 
was quite simple for a respondent to complete the questionnaire. 
To avoid problems of unreliability, most analyses reported in the 
discussion wh ich follows consider reciprocated responses only 
(Farace & Mabee, 1980). A reciprocated Response is 100% reliable 
since the link reguires independent con f i rmation from two 
individuals. It is a case in which Person A indicates that he or 
she talks to Person B, and Person B independently reports that he 
or she talks to Person A. An unreciprocated link has Person A 
indicatinq that he or she talks ":o Person B, while Person B makes 
no such indication. The droppinq of unreciprocated links 
sacrifices some overall structural detail at the qain of precision 
in the data used in overall analysis. In short, for a 
relationship to exist, reports must be independent and 
bi-directional. 

The principal method used to analyze network data is a procedure 
referred to as network analysis (Richards, 1974; Schwartz & 
Jacobsen, 1977). The concept of communications systems as 
networks has long been noted in the research literature. Weber 
(1947), in fact, arqued that the essential purpose of orqanizinq 
is to prescribe the pattern of communication linkaqes. This 
prescription is called an orqanizatioral chart. We have learned 
that as orqanizations have become more complex, the orqanizational 
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chart reflects a pattern of delegation, while communication is 
governed by the needs of individuals for social contact and 
information (Downs, 1967) * 

As our understanding of organizational processes has increased, it 
has become clear that the vast majority of relationships within 
any social system are not prescribed* Rather, they emerge from 
reciprocal fleets and interests and are composed of overlapping 
communication relationships* 

The original .assumption of the NON was that by providing a 
structured opportunity for individuals engaged in dissemination to 
participate and interact, the probability of the success of their 
efforts would increase* The NDN provides opportunity for 
individuals to share their experiences atH techniques, and to 
develop a professonal role with visability in a community of 
peers* as noted, this is the basis for the formation oC the NDN 
as a system, both educational and political* When we speak of 
network analysis, it is important to note that we are interested 
not only in the fact of communication, but also in the effect of 
that communication* To say that participants were 
professionalized in an endeavor that is without historical 
precedent, is to say that through their patterns of communication 
over time, preferences of strategy, behavior, values, and norms 
emerged and were reinforced* 

The consensus on goals (see page 11) illustrates the emergence of 
a general consensus among NDN system members* The emergence 
occurs through normative social processes in this "give a little, 
get a little" role* As people seek out social contact within the 
framework of peer relations, they influence one another* As 
reciprocity takes place and preferences emerge, the organism 
called organization evolves and exercises its will on new People 
and incumbents alike* 

Conventionally, taxonomies of communication benaviot in 
organisations conclude that communication can conveniently be 
divided into three categories* communication about tasks, 
communication about change and innovation, ard communication about 
topics of a social nature (9erlow, 1960; Parace, Monge, & Russell, 
1*77)* in attempting to identify the patterns of- communication 
within the NDN, each of these concepts was examined separately* 
Respondents were provided with a list of 473 NDN personnel and 
asked to estimate how frequently he or she discussed each of these 
topics with an individual on the list* 

By task we mean communication about the job of the individual as 
it related to the NDN* Such communication would include giving 
instructions and discussing budgets and problems as they come up 
— generally this can be thought of as discussions about the 
business* Innovation refers to communication about new ideas 
within the NDN context* This might mean new school practices, new 
tactics, or new programs associated with the NDN* By social we 
mean conversations of a relatively personal nature, for example, 
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discussions with a colleague that center around personalities! 
children! marriages the gossip mill. 

The network analysis method uses interaction frequencies on these 
three dimensions to detect the under lying organizational 
structure. Individual^ specify their frequency of contact. The 
data are arrayed into an N by R data set where N is the number of 
persons in the system and R is the number of repor ted con tacts. 
Cluster analysis decomposes the matrix. As a result, each 
individual is assigned a communication role, based upon the 
individual's position in the reordered data structure and the 
pattern of the individual's links. 4 

Th^ network analysis routine classifies nodes, or individual 
members of the system, into one of five possible communication 
roles discussed belowt 

1. group members ; nodes with more than a minimal percentage 
(usually greater than 50%) of interaction with other 
members of an informal group or cliquej the group is 
constructed so that if a single node or link is removed 
from the group, it will not cause the group to fall apart) 
and the group is linked by a path that connects all of its 
members by some minimal number of steps. 

2. bridges : nodes who are members of groups but who also are 
'connected to other groups and hence, serve to link two or 
more groups. 

3. liaisons : nodes who link two or more groups but who are 
not themselves members of any group. 

4. isolates: nodes who have no links (type 1 isolates) or 
nodes who, are connected to only one other node (type 2 
isolates) . 

5. others ; individuals who cannot be classified according to 
the above. 

in the analyser, discussed below, we made it progressively more 
difficult for an individual to be included in an analysis. Scores 
were assigned on the basis of the list of Levels on page 25. When 
a table refers to a Level I analysis, it means that all 
reciprocated reports of contact — including fchose with a 
frequency as low as once a year — are included. A Level n 
analysis means that only scores two and above (at Least onfce a 
month or more frequently) are included; Level III means three and 
above (at least once a week or more frequently), and so on. By 
increasing stringency of the criteria for inclusion, the 
underlying fabric of power and influence is repealed. Again, the 
principle of reciprocity guides our thinking. An individual who 
communicates with another individual as infrequently as once a 
year has very Little direct influence on that individual (except 
hierarchical author ity) . A3 individuals communicate , they 
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mutually influence the perceptions of one another. As will become 
obvious, by increasingly concentrating on those individuals who 
communicate at relatively high (i.e., frequent) levels, one can 
detect the underlying patterns of opinion leadership* 

The analysis shows that these same individuals who communicate 
with one another at high levels are judged by the majority of the 
system to be opinion leaders, are opinion leaders in all three 
network dimensions, and are the individuals of choice — the 
individuals with whom the average person desires to communicate* 

The concept of opinion leader appears here for the first time* 
Any system requires direction, orientation — leadership — in 
order to survive, A system in which conventional bases for 
autMrity have been stripped away requires the leadership of 
people in whom others invest trust, A system which embodies the 
concept of neofeder alism is not so much led by the federal 
government as it is by the aspirations of the participants* They 
are in turn lei by individuals who, through strength of character, 
provide the id* s that enerqize the actions of all* 

In the section below we look at each network, at the opinion 
leaders, and at the implications this has for federal programs and 
policies* Specifically our attention is directed to the locus of 
authority within the system and the role played by the government* 



Analysis of Network Data 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 summarize network results* As noted previously, 
at Level I, all reported contacts are included* At Level II, 
contacts of a frequency of once a month are included* At Level 
III, contact frequencies of at least once a week and qreater are 
included* Level IV results are not discussed separately because 
of an insufficient number of reports* To read the tables, the 
followinq definitions are helpful; 

• Total number of links: the sum of both reciprocated and 
unreciprocated communication contacts* The majority of 
unreciprocated links occur because of reports by subjects of 
communication with no respondents, 

• N of participants: the number of individuals who were 
reported as communicators on that dimension* This number 
subtracted from 363 qwes the number of true isolates — 
individuals with frhom no pne reports communication* 

• Number of reciprocated links: the number cf bi-directional 
reports for purposes of reliability* Most of our analysis 
considers only reciprocated links* 

• Percent of reciprocated links: number of reciprocated links 
divided by total number of links* 
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• SL (Structure): a measure of the relative structure of the 
network. Structure can be taken to be an estimate of the 
density of connections among participants* An SL value of 

• 22 indicates that the probability of any two individuals 
-being connected is ,22, 

• Groups: the number of^cliques detected by the analysis 
routine at that level. Values in parentheses give the size 
of the groups. 

Network results strongly support the emergence of a system 
organized to support the concept of service delivery. Above 
{pp t 22-23) we pointed to role differentiation on a formal basis* 
that same differentiation occurs on an informal basis. Table 5 
summarizes network results for Task, Innovation! and Social 
communication at Level I, Table 6 provides the same information 
for Level II, Table 7 sununarizos information at Level III, 
Level IV -information is excluded, due to a lack of sufficient 
links or substantive conclusions to be drawn. 



Table 5, Level I, Reciprocated Only 



Task Innovation Social 

Total # Links 19 *115 8,981 4 *667 

N of Participants 251 201 114 

(Connected) 

# of Reciprocated 7,399 2*840 1*218 

Links 

% Reciprocated ,39 *32 *26 

Links 

SL (Structure) .22 .23 .27 

Groups 2 (3, 258) 0 < 3 (5, 114, 4) 
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Table 6, Level Hi Reciprocated Only 





Task 


Innovation 


Social 


Total # Links 


3,586 


2/299 


1,005 


N of Participants 
(Connected) 


153 


85 


39 


# of Reciprocated 
Links 


1,044 


550 


245 


% of Reciprocated 
Links 


.29 


.24 


.24 


SL (Structure) 


.32 


.4 


.93 


Groups 


2 (5, 3) 


5 (3, 3, 27, 4 

a in 
b , l / ) 


(9, 3, 4, 8) 


Table 7. 


Level III, 


Reciprocated Only 






Task 


Innovation 


Social 


Total # Links 


567 


381 


104 


N of Participants 
(Connected) 


29 


18 


10 


# of Reciprocated 


207 


240 


104 


% of Reciprocated 
Links 


36.5 


63.0 


100.0 




tOU 






Groups 


3 (6, 12, 


5) 2 (4, 7) 


0 


Task Networks 








Tables 5, 6, and 7 list 


the summary 


of network data for 


Task 



communication for the first three levels. The majority of all 
communication by UDN participants is about Task. In Table 5, 39% 
of links are reciprocated* a relatively high value considerinq the 
possible number of links. A high level of reciprocation indicates 
the subjects are fully aware of the organizational basis for t v ieir 
contacts* and that they keep track of the relationships they 
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maintain. Structure is 22%. For any system that is low on 
differentiation, low on the specification of formal roles, and 
geographically dispersed, this is a very high value. Within the 
Task network, closer examination reveals a high degree of 
connectedness among federal personnel (i.e., their average 
integratedness score is approximately 68%, meaning that 68% of the 
individuals who talk with a given communicator also communicate 
with one another). For State Facilitators, the average 
in tegratedness value is 46%; for Developer/Demonstrators, 
integratedness falls to below 30%. 

The structure of the network points to hierarchical 
relationships. When we look at higher and higher levels of 
constraint , Developer/Demonstrators tend to fall away. Their 
communication with key actors is relatively sparsje, and their 
communication with one another is infrequent. In the sense of the 
neofederalism idea proposed above, the real coalitions tend to 
emerge among consultants, federal personnel, and State 
Facilitators within cohesive states that have a high degree of 
educational soph ist ication. 

In reflecting on the results, there appear to be several reasons 
why Stats Facilitators and consultants play a significant role in 
the development of NDN policy and structure. These include their 
longevity in the system, their need to make federal programmatic 
activities coherent for their, state, and the si2e of their funding 
(on the average, SPS receive two to three times the average 
funding for D/Ds) . 

In most states, the SF is either a member of the state educational 
bureaucracy or someone who has been effectively delegated 
responsibility for implementing state policy. It becomes 
incumbent upon the SPs to play a role in formulating federal 
responses to their* dilemmas that are consistent with the latitude 
they are perm i t ted to exercise . 

At Level I in the Task network, two groups are observed. One of 
the groups has 3 participants, the other 258. These results 
indicate that at its simplest level the NDN is a large 
undifferentiated mass. The probability of contact is best 
predicted by a random number. Individuals from one corner of the 
country are as likely to be connected to individuals at another 
corner as they are to one another. 

At Level II/ the number of total links is cut by 85%. This holds 
true for the number of reciprocated links as well. Structure 
increases substantially, an artifact of the increasing reliability 
of strong links. Two groups emerge, although little of importance 
can be concluded from this. 

At Level III/ individuals communicate at least once a week: these, 
are very strong links. Here only 567 total links remain. One of 
the surprising characteristics of the NDN is the fact that while 
there are a large number of total links, there are relatively few 
strong linkages. Sixty percent of the links that remain occur 
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among technical assistance personnel , federal personnel, and State 
Facilitators. The fact that Developer/Demonstrators have , by and 
large, dropped out of the analysis is an indication of their 
relatively weak position within the system. Many D/Ds report ' 
strong links, but the individuals with whom those conversations 
occur do not report relationships at that level. Hence there is a 
lack of reciprocation, and the link drops out. 

Despite the fact that most D/Ds do not have strong participation 
in the Task network, there are D/Ds who have positioned themselves 
as opinion leaders. Later when we look at opinion leaders, we 
will see that a few D/Ds energize the system. Still, although the 
Developer/Demonstrators own the merchandise that ultimately 
benefits children in schools, they are in the weakest position to 
promote their own interests. 

When we look at the qroup structure for Task data at Level III/ we 
see three groups* Figure 1 depicts clique patterns among these 
individuals, with individuals designated by circles. One group is 
an isolated clique (i.e., there are no strong bridge or liaison 
ties at this level) consisting of State Facilitator staff from a 
key Eastern industrial state. Within this state, it is clear that 
a high degree of integratedness is maintained by the State 
Facilitator. It should not be surprising that the participants 
from this state also have one of the largest SF awards, and they 
enjoy substantial state support. Another group is composed of 
individuals who work on the educational materials support group, 
part of the technical assistance system. While one would expect 
them to be communicating with one another at high levels, it is 
somewhat discouraging to note their mutual integration, the 
absence of operational personnel from their clique, and the strong 
probability of their clique-like structure creating barriers 
between themselves and tha rest of the dissemination community. 
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Technical assistance contracts should operate as liaisons. It 
will be seen that very few of the technical assistance personnel 
are considered particularly important opinion leaders. These 
individuals, through the process of mutual reciprocity, inevitably 
develop ideas, -points of view, and shared perceptions about the 
role of the NDN and their relationship to it which are at odds 
with the points of view of participants in the system. 

A bridge link connects the technical assistance clique with a 
clique composed exclusively of 11 federal dissemination 
personnel. Again, it should be no surprise that federal personnel 
not only communicate with one another, but do so to a high 
degree . It is an advantage that federal personnel are 
sufficiently affiliated that one can count on some degree of 
mutual planning. However, the absence of any nonfederal advisors 
in this circle of influence indicates the potential for conflict 
between the federal clique which seeks to govern, and the 
participants in the system who seek to escape control. 

Innovation Networks 

Returning to Tables 4, 5, and 6, one*s attention is directed 
toward the Innovation network. At Level I, Innovation includes 
about half as many links as Task. The number of participants 
declines substantially. Most of the D/Ds wash out. while the 
average individual has 14 reciprocated links in the Innovation 
networks, the average Developer/Demonstrator has 6 . 

The percentage of reciprocation is less than that for the Task 
network, probably because of the ambiguity of the concept of 
communication about innovation. In a network which exists to 
communicate innovations, "innovation communication" may be 
indistinguishable from task . That is , structure for this network 
is nearly identical to that of the Task network. There are no 
groups at Level I. 

At Level II, the number of links declines by 75% for both total 
and reciprocated links. The number of participants declines to 
85, of which nearly all are federal personnel, technical 
assistance personnel, and State Facilitators. There are five 
groups. Group I (3 individuals) is a small special local support 
group representing three different projects. GroUp II (3 
individuals) is a clique from a single southern saate. (Note that 
this is the second occurrence of a single state clique.) Group 
III is a substantial clique (27 people) that includes State 
Facility ^ors from the Deep South, 8 Developer/Demonstrators, 
members of the technical assistance brokerage , consultants, and 
regional federal personnel — a very pluralistic group. An 
analysis of the affiliations of these Individuals suggests that 
the group is comprised primarily of individuals who deal with the 
flow of migrant workers between the northwest and the southwest, 
and who share common concerns. It is unusual in that it 
demonstrates the possible structure of a group that epitomizes the 
partnership concept. All roles are involved^ and ail participants 



acknowledge one another's involvement. Although the clique is 
sufficiently large that a great deal of diversity is likely to 
emerge, it is sufficiently small and geographically concentrated, 
so that the combined influences can have impact. 

The fourth clique (Group IV) consists of 6 individuals. It is a 
group of mid-southern states that is interesting, in that two of 
its members are judged to be substantial opinion leaders within 
the NDN at large. Except for proximity, there does not appear to 
be a conceptual basis for this clique. The last clique" (V), 
consists of 17 members: it includes a group of federal personnel 
who are joined repeatedly in all of the networks (i.e., Task, 
Innovation, Social). It is interesting to note that, by and 
large, the federal personnel who are grouped together are not the 
?sderal personnel who are judged to be opinion leaders in 
directing the system. The clique contains 11 federal personnel, 
only one of whom is judged an opinion leader by substantial 
numbers of participants. This is both an interesting observation 
on grass-roots program formulation and an interesting network 
finding as well. It is presumed individuals who are seen to 
cluster together have less time to devote to others. Kence, they 
are not judged to be opinion leaders. , In fact, an insufficient 
amount of time is spent communicating with practitioners and 
others to actually influence the system. More on this point in 
the discussion of opinion leaders. 

At Level III (Figure 2) the Innovation network yields two 
cliques: a subset of the technical assistance unit (4 people) and 
a subset of a federal dissemination clique (5 people) . 

Social Networks 

The Social network (see Tables 5, 6, 7) as one would expect, has 
the lowest degree of connectedness. There are only 4,700 total 
links, of which 1,200 (approximately 25%) are reciprocated. The 
structure figure increases (100%'', and this is not surprising, 
since reciprocated reports of social relations are based on 
affiliation. In fact, at Level II, structure rises to 93% and at 
Level III approximates complete connectedness among individuals 
making reports. At Level 1/ only 114 individuals report social 
contacts; at Level II, 39 (see Figure 3) ; and at Level III, 10. 
This is somewhat surprising given the orientation of the NDN 
toward interpersonal endeavors * we expected that social relations 
would dominate. By comparison, in a network analysis conducted by 
the author of a major U.S. corporation with similar degrees of 
geographic dispersion and equal numbers of participants, social 
relations involved nearly all participants, and five times as many 
had reciprocated links. We have two conjectures about the 
relative lack of social contact. One, qiven the inherent idealism 
of the NDN, communication which others might recognize as "social" 
is perceived as related to task and innovation. Two, informal 
norms — possibly derived from concerns about the implication of 
large numbers of social contacts publicly reported in a study of a 
federal project may have caused individuals to suppress their 
responses . 
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Figure 2: Group Members: Innovation Ne/twork, Level III 



Once again the bulk of social' contact occurs among federal 
personnel, techrucal assistance staff, and consultants. At Level 
II, four distinct groups emerge. One group consists of nine 
federal personnel who are also cliqued in the Task network and the 
Innovation network. A second group consists of three State 
Facilitators and a technical assistor. A third group consisting 
of seven individuals is a weakly-connected joining of members of 
the support center clique seen before, with two Developer/ 
Demonstrators from the same project and. a regional manager of 
federal dissemination programs. Three SFs form the last small 
grouping. 

The network analysis shows clearly that individuals 
organizationally proximate to one another at the federal level and 
within technical assistance organizations are grouped on Task, 
Innovation, and Social lines. This point runs somewhat counter to 
the literature. Most research on network analysis has indicated 
that people choose different people to play these roles in their 
organizational lives . (Ber low, 1960; Denowski , 1974 ; Taylor , 
1976). Typically a "socio-emotional" leader is conceived of 
performing a maintenance, stroking function". A task leader, is 
conceived of as promoting productivity. And an innovation leader 
is seen as burrowing around, scaring up enthusiasm for new ideas. 
It has been argued that these roles are inconsistent with one 
another. In th$ case of the NDN, the same individuals are task, 
innovation and social leaders. This finding may relate to the 
peculiar responsibility of the NDN — dissemination of innovations 
in a highly interpersonal way. _Qn the other hand, the finding may 
represent a signi f icant empirical challenge to conventional 
thought about the role and methods of authority of informal 
leaders . 

Opinion Leadership 

An opinion leader is an individual who, by virtue of the strength 
of his or her character and/or the authority of his or her 
position, leads the system. It was once thought that opinion 
leaders were a distinct breed from hierarchical leaders. However, 
it is clear that one of the key bases for moving ahead in 
organizations is the confidence others have in one*s judgment. 
Other network analyses have shown that while substantial 
proportions of opinion leaders are not at the top, it is common 
for opinion leaders to attain high positions (Katz & Lazersfeld, 
1955i La^rsfeld, Berelson frGuade, 1951). 

We identified opinion leaders by asking respondents to chack a box 
on a questionnaire if, in their judgement, a particular person 
"influences the ideas used, structures devised, priorities 
established, awards distributed/ etc." for the NDN; there were 
8,971 nominations of opinion leadership. Only S3 individuals were 
not nominated a^opinion leaders, or were nominated only once. Of 
the unnominat^d/ yfcdividuals*, 35 were Developer/Demonstrators , 14 
were State Facilitators, and the balance were consultants and 
technical assi/stance brokerage personnel . The average individual. 
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was nominated 28 times . We iden ti f y those individuals whose 
frequency of nomination exceeded 28 by two standard deviations. 
There were 28 such individuals; they ranged in the number of times 
they were ruminated from 71 to 317, 

To verify the fact that the opinion leaders were deeply imbedded 
in the system, an analysis of their link patterns was conducted. 
The typical opinion leader was not only nominated as such, but 
also had connection frequencies in all three networks greater than 
2 standard deviations from the mean number of link^ For the Task 
network, the average person had 29 links; for the Innovation 
network, the average person had 14 links; and for Social, the 
average person had 8 links that is, for those persons who had 
any links at all. By comparison, the group of opinion leaders 
averaged 61 Task links, 29 Innovation links, and 11 Social links, 
all differing significantly from the mean link frequency beyond 
the t 05 level. For opinion leaders, the number of nominations 
exceeded their total number of contacts, indicating that their 
reputation as a leader extends beyond this direct communication 
environment. One opinion leader, in fact, while nominated 91 
times, has but 17 links across all three networks. This 
individual was the senior federal official connected with tne 
program. The individual nominated at the highest level, had 87 
task links, 72 innovation links, 11 social links , and is the 
director of the program. 

The identities of the opinion leaders speak to the success of the 
program of developing a grass-roots leadership model. The listed 
opinion leaders include the senior federal officials attached to 
the project. Of the 28 opinion leaders identified, 25% are 
federal personnel, a number ^consistent with the proportion of 
federal personnel in the NDN, Twenty-two percent are consultants, 
of which only one is a member of the educational materials support 
group, and one is a combination State Facilitator and technical 
assistance brokerage person , Seven opinion leaders are 
Developer/Demonstrators, call of whom are long-term affiliates of 
the NDN with practices that have enjoyed wide use and success, 
The remaining 25% consist of State Facilitators, An examination 
of these SFs indicates that they are geographically dispersed not 
necessarily representatives of larger states, but certainly 
ideological founders of the NDN, There is, a clear relationship 
between the sophistication of a state's program and the leadership 
qualities of its SF project director within the NDN generally, 

A moment should be taken to look at the 22%, or 6 individuals, who 
are consultants: generally, they do not participate in cliques. 
The consultants that individuals believe are opinion leaders 
include a major evaluation consultant, a colleague in an 
associated agency who worked for an educational development 
center, a methodologist in the study of the diffusion of 
innovations, a major leader in the efforts to keep the NDN before 
Congress , a southwestern technical assistance subcon tractor , and 
one member of the educational materials center who also played a 
Leading role in assisting the initial organization of the NDN, 
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The consultants play an important advisory role within the 
system. A look at the career pattern of these individuals 
indicates that by and large the advisory role either results from 
a sustained successful participation as an SF or a D/D. oi a 
significant theoretical contribution to the dissemination theory 
which underlies the NDN. The connections of these individuals are 
equally strong among federal personnel and contractors. The 
individuals in some senses link both groups, not for purposes of 
transferring information between the groups as a liaison might, 
but to provide input to both. Katz, BGfelson < McPhee noted 
many years ago, there are several kinds of opinion leaders. A 
liaison opinion leader leads through the judicious selection of 
information to be passed among members of a system: this leadar is 
a gatekeeper. An opinion leader with hierarchical authority leads 
by designating who may talk to whom, and thereby controls 
communication. A third kind of as opinion leader leads by 
providing new ideas, concepts, and criticism to which all members 
of the system must respond. The NDN consultants play this latter 
role. Their disproportionate importance to the system illustrates 
the willingness of ths NDN to examine itself and change. 

The pluralism of leadership across roles is remarkable. Those 
individuals who have brought the system ahead include participant? 
from all major role groups. With few exceptions, they are not 
members of cliques and, as seen by the number c:' lir.fcs the average 
leader" maintains, they are deeply embedded in the system. They 
are uniquely capable of transmitting ideas from the bottom to the 
centers of authority^ power, and decision-making. How are they 
connected to one another? Figure 4, we believe, says it all. Th^ 
average opinion leader h'is 13 links to other opinion leaders on 
the Task network alone. By and large, the strengths of these 
links are greater than the strengths of the average link (2.6 
versus 1.4, p^.05.) Not only are opinion .leaders connected to 
the system, bu£ they are powerfully connected to one^ another, we 
believe this is the strongest evidence of the degree to which this 
program has developed into an example of what is really meant by 
the concept of neofeder alism . The"feu<?ral government shares 
power, influence, and decision-makinq. The leaders o* al£ in a 
position to influence one another as the program evolvv . They 
are assisted by consultants and others who serve the system. 

The network data overwhelmingly suggest 1 characteristics of stronq 
systemness. A hierarchy clearly exists; though flattp^ed at the 
top. Federal personnel are key players. But they Kave shared 
their power with consultants and operational personnel from the SF 
and D/D ranks. This is an extraordinary political event. It*s 
not merely that the contractors are executing .policy; they are 
inventing it as time goes along. We believe that the effect of 
this process is a policy that conforms to, "the needs of progr^ 
beneficiaries, has contributions- from those beneficiaries ovt : 
time, and reduces the net investment of tne federal government. 
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This conjecture is borne out by the faces. It, cost the government 
$66 million to develop 124 programs. In constant dollars, the 
equival3nt cost today is approximately $198 million. The median 
program cost was $248,642. These programs are installed through 
the operation of the NDN in local schools at a cost to the federal 
government of between $4,000 and $5,000 per scuool. At the same 
time, school contributions, which typically combine federal and 
state revenues, can vary from $1 to $4300 per pupil per year. 
Median per pupil costs for 1979-80 were $12. 



Conclusion 

The results of this study indicate that the NDN is an important 
and successful example of federal-estate-* local* collaboration. For 
several years, the government has sought ways of reducing the 
magnitude of federal involvement in local and state activities. 
By eliminating or reducing key programs, such as ESEA titles, the 
government has weakened local ability to comply with the law and 
provide service to local schools. The NDN shows that by' assuming 
(1) people will act responsibly, (2) practitioners hav» the 
expertise to direct change, and (3) the federal government can 
play a coordinating role " -as opposed to power brok'er the 
federal government can effect significant change with relatively 
small resources . * 

The NDN is an integrated service delivery system. Over its eiqht 
years of existence, federal, state, and local school personnel 
have developed a system characterized by partnership, 
participation, and honorable exchange as collaborators in service 
to their clients. D/Ds, SFs, consultants, and federal staff have 
each developed and "institutionalized** their own role, and 
produced their o^n opinion leaders to speak on their behalf. That 
the distribution of opirion leaders across these roles is roughly 
even, is a marvelous demonstration of the effectiveness of 
grass-roots political ssj^tems to provide representative 
opportunity to participants. 

The NDN should fiot, however, ^tand alone. There are implications 
for pplicy implementation qenerally./- First, it should be clear 
that the federal government can -share power. In the case of the 
NDN, the sharing occurred as a'result of revenue shortfalls — a 
rather common occurrence. Apparently the key to genuine 
participation i^-<L commitment to the underlying ideological 
concepts " a belief in what one is doinq. When federal personnel 
believetthat their actions have significant meaninq, they may well 
be more jeady to make political compromises that promote the 
quality of service delivery. 

The second major implication for policy implementation is that the 
distribution of innovation can 6ccur through designed 
communication networks. It has lonq been noted that ideas and 
novel objects are diffused through a culture as a result of a 
network of interpersonal relations. It has not been clear that 
nonpar ticipants can disturb, alter, or utilize cultured networks 
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to the advantage of a social goal or innovation* The NDN 
demonstrates that if opportunity is provided for the individuals 
to communicate, if participants are given some control over the 
character of the innovations diffused, and participants are key 
actors worthy of respect in their area of expertise, it is 
possible to construct an effective dynamic that leads to (but is 
not itself) a network. The network developer needs a set of 
goals, a method for identifying people who -share those goals, a 
method for sorting from among those people the very best, funding 
to energize a^d coalesce a basic set of rules and specifications 
of delations, and subsequent opportunities for collaboration. As 
the NDN demonstrates, qiven a little direction, a group of 
committed adults can accomplish a great deal despite conflict, 
disagreement , and whatever negative consequences occur from the 
politics of their behavior. 

The third major implication that shoulc be drawn from the NDN 
experience is the importance of continuity. The NDN has been in 
business for eight years, with the exception of additional 
programs from Title I and Title IV-C services, its repertoire of 
D/D projects has been fairly constant. State Facilitator projects 
have changed hands, but only on rare occasions. The program has 
enjoyed sufficient continuity that its personnel have become good 
at what they do. 

Those of us who have watched the NDN since its inception have 
observed the membership learning to discriminate effectively 
between probably successful and probably unsuccessful adopters 
thus learning to husband their resources. They have learned how 
to benefit from mistakes and from successes arid how to disseminate 
successful dissemination practices within their community. NDN 
members have learned how to influence Congressional leaders 
through the action of nonfederal NDN participants. They have 
learned how to use their time together wisely. Continuity is 
certainly a key. 

The fourth implication is the importance of joint planning. From 
the beginning, federal personnel have encouraged input from 
participants, experts in the field of dissemination, and 
educational scholars. The planning is indeed '"messy , " confused , 
discordant , but the results are not the least common denominator 
but rather commitments ta activity that reflect the best the 
people had to offer . The keys are tolerance for ambiguity and 
patience. 

The fifth implication is the imoortance of a reduced public role 
for the federal government. In all its publicitv, activities, and 
communication, the NDN identified itself as a collaboration of 
local , state , and federal personnel, its represen tat ives to its 
audiences were not members of a federal bureaucracy, but members 
of the audience, or people the audience can identify with. This 
makes adoption psychologically easier; since the adopter can draw 
the conclusion that if the disseminator can do it, I can too. 
Furthermore, the adopter is not challenged to accept major federal 
ideological premises just a program for tht* classroom. 
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In concluding, we must ask how the concept of "NDN" can itself be 
disseminated and where. The "where 1 * is "all across the 
government*" We have argued that the NDN has the characteristics 
of a neofederalist policy program* The concept of neof eder alism 
implies a reduction of federal regulation, a recognition of the 
interest of the central government in certain classes of local 
affairs, and a willingness to share authority and finding with 
regard to those classes of local affairs. A large number of 
federal policies aimed at causing change could benefit from the 
experiences of the NDN. 

Among these arc-: 

• Federal Mediation and Conciliation Services — programs to 
establish joint labor -management councils in factories, 
industries, and regions) 

• Commerce Department and Labor Department Job Development 
programs — exemplary practices under CETA-administered 
projects, and regional Industrial Management Councils; 

• Department of Energy Demonstration Projects — projects 
established to demonstrate the viability of alternative 
energy sources, energy conservation, and community energy 
planning ; 

• Small Business Administration Research and Development 
projects and activities supporting minority enterprise; 

• Health and Human Services public health and disease 
eradication projects — these have long been treated as 
separate innovations to be diffused; what the NDN might 
teach hhe National Institute of Health and its affiliated 
agencies is the efficacy of placing a large number of * 
preventative public health programs under the same 
administrative umbrella; j «» 

• The Federal Food and Drug Administration " development of 
standard tests and methodologies for studying and 
introducing drugs; 

• The Federal Transportation Administration " demonstration 
projects in highway safety, traffic control, maintenance of 
transportation systems, and urb.*n suburban mass 
transportation; 

• U.S. Army Corps of Engineers flood control and water 
conservation demonstration projects, water-way system 
management projects , and environmental impact review 
practices; 

• Office of Economic Opportunity demonstration projects 
and novel (nonjudicial) affirmative action practices for 
government, business, and industry; 
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• Federal Trade Commission/Civil Aeronautics Board of 
Interstate Commerce Commission --"demonstration projects 
and nonrestrictive industry cooperation practices in 
nonregu lated industries; ar\d 

• Department of State — demonstration practices and projects 
of effective methods of introducing refugees into 
communities. 

^he keys to adopting the NDN "formula" are; 

o an umbrella federal agency, 

• alternative practices that have been experimentally 
validated, 

• quality Control, 

• a network of participants representing the diversity of 
opinion , 

• opportunity for communities to explore alternatives, 

• acceptance of funding contacts amonq participants and 
consumers , and 

• an ideological commitment to excellence . 

The NDN is a viable and successful service delivery system, it 
provides opportunities for local schools to adopt and implement a 
wide variety of innovative educational practices at low cost. The 
NDN offers insight into how we might develop our relationships 
between the agencies of our government. Further review is 
suggested . 
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Appendix A 



NDN Census Instrument 



FORM APPROVED 
FEOAC NO. 50067 
App, Exp, U61ti0 



Section 1 



From your own perspective* rank order tHfc following twelve goal statements 
in terms of: how Important they are to the U,S, Office of Education* 
and b) how Important they are to your own activities in association witii 
your program. Place a "1" on the line next to the most important goal* a 
"2" next to the second most important goal* etc* until al 1 twelve goals 
have been ranked. Remember to do this for both columns. 



ITEM 


Important 
to me 


Irzpovtccnt 
'to OE 


1. Improve student attitudes toward learning* 






2. Improve teachers' attitudes toward teaching. 






3. Assure the use of alternative practices and 
materials by teachers. 






4. Monitor and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
dissemination process. 






5. Increase local educators awareness of the 
availability of alternative practices and 
materials* 






6. Oevelop alternative practices and materials 
for elementary and secondary schools. 







7. Improve communication among educators. 



8. Raise achievement scores. 



9. Increase the adoption of alternative practices 
and materials. 



10. Build communication among dissemination 
contractors. 



11. Provide training and te chni cal assis tance to 
local schools. ~" — 



12. Replicate model programs (achieve "fidelity"). 



13, How many years of education have you had 
beyond high school? 



14. How long has your work been funded 
by tne NDN? 

months 6<? 



years 



NON Census Instrument 
Page 2 



Section 2 

We would like to ask you some questions about your work with the NON, going 
back to wnen you were first funded, 

a. When did you first begin to work in the NON; that is, when you began to be 
salaried by the NON? 

(month) 

(year) 



b. How many times have you ever been a workshop or a group leader at 
conferences sponsored by the NON? 

(national conferences) 
(regional conferences) 



c. Oid you ever attend a non-NON out-of-state convention (e.g • > ASCD, AERA, 
AASA, etc) as a direct result of your NON activities? 

(yes) 

(no) 



d. IFJtES) what percent of your expenses were paid by your NDN project? 



(percent) 



e. Has your participation in the NON provided you with an opportunity to 
publish your thoughts or views other than as indicated above? 

(yes) _ 

(no). 



f* Have you ever been invited to Washington to present your views to the 
Office of Education? 



-g^-Do^yoiuprovxde- leadership in NON? 



<'j*s) 

trie) 



(kc) 



h, Oo you annually upgrade and/or change the materials you use 1r > providing 
services to your clients? 



>£S, 1 
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NDN Census 
Page 3 



Instrument 



k. 



Does your work with the NDN provide you with a sense of personal 
satisfaction? 



(yes) 
(no) 



Does your work with the NDN provide you with opportunities for profes* 
sional growth? 



(je$) 
(no) 



Does your work with the NDN provide you with opportunities for personal 
growth? 

(yes) 

(no) 



Looking at your own (Yes) answers, enter the letter which indicates the item 
you feel most contributes to your own professional motivation, then enter the 
item that contributes second most to your professional motivation. 



(most) 

(second nost) 



System Communication 



Section 3 



You communicate whenever you talk with someone on a face-to-face basis, use the 
telephone, or write or read a letter or memo. We would like you to describe 
your communication contacts with other NDN personnel. The results of this part 
of the study will allow the construction of an overall "map" of information 
flow in the NDN* 



"DrPthe pagesTfiat follow, the names of some ~35tf people who have been associated 
with the National Diffusion Network are arranged alphabetically * A preliminary 
identification number is next to each name: a final number will be assigned by 
the evaluation staff to keep your replies confidential. However, in order to 
avoid problems caused by personnel changes, we need to verify that the person 
to whom this questionnaire is sent is the one who completes the form. There- 
fore* please write your name on the first page of the ouestionnai re. No one 
besides the research staff will have access to your individual reply, without 
your n a me, your data cannot be used to construct the communication network" ! 
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HON Census Instrument 
Page 4 



THERE ARE FOUR COLUMNS NEXT TO THE NAME OF EACH PERSON. EACH OF THE FIPST 
THREE COLUMN HEADINGS REFERS TO A DIFftRZNT TOPIC OF PROFESSIONAL COflfflffJr- 
CATION YOU MIGHT SAVE SAD WITH A COLLEAGUE. THE TYPES OF CQtM/ltlCATICft 
TOPICS ARE DEFINED AS FOLLOWS: 

COLUMN I: A discussion related to ongoing aspects of your work jn the 
NON- 

COLUMN II: A discussion related to new ideas and new school practices. 
COLUMN III: A discussion about topics not directly related to your work. 



We t are interested in finding out from whom you sought and/or received information 
about these communication topics — this could have been on a face-to-face basis, 
by telephone, or by written memo. 



INDICATE THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH YOU HAVE COMtUBICATSD EACH ?E~$C: C" 

THE LIST ABOUT EACH TOPIC, WHERE; 

0 * no communication about that topic within tKk last three years 

1 3 about once a year 

2 = about once a month 

3 * about once a week 

4 = about once a day 



COLUMN IV: In the far right-hand column* we would like you to indicate 
whether, in your judgment, a given individual is an opinion 
leader in the NON. If you think some persor is an opinion 
leader (e.g.* influences the ideas used, structures devised, 
priorities established, awards distributed, etc.), just put a 
check in the space adjacent to this individual's name, whether 
or not you communicate with the person directly* 



Although this may seem like a formidable task, it can be done q-it^ quickly. 
You won't have communicated with every person on the list. 3 c mny names will 
be left blank. This list is organized by type of person ISFs, 0/0s> TAB co- 
ordinators, Ed Material staff, Federal personnel, Regional Department of Edu- 
cation Dissemination staff* and "Others",) Tho lists are alphabetized within 
these groupings. I recomnend that you first briefly scan the lists to see 
who's on each one and then pass carefully through each section, providing the 
information as required. 
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HON un*us Instrument 
Page S 



DIRECTIONS 



column oefihitiohs 

COLUMN I; Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
with the HON 

COLVHH II: Discussion about new 
ideas or new school 
practices 

cowhh 111: Discussion ibout topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.9., social) 



CONTACT estimates 

1. At least once a year 

2. At least once a Month 

3. At least once a week 

4. At least once a day 
^S. Hore than once a da> 

\lf HO COMMUH I CA TIOH t PLEASE LEAVE 
BLANK. 
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Communicate 


Communicate 


Communicate 


OPINION LEADER? 




PHASE SIGH YOUR NAME HERS 


Atuiiit MY arm 


khAtkt If fit/ 


•WW I SOCIAL 


tfiace a check 
In the correct 




JORK 


ims 


TOPICS 










sp*ce* i 


STATE FACILITATORS 


Amount 


FREQUENCY 
Amount 


Amount 






Charles Achilles* Tennessee 












Glen Arrants t worth Carolina Facilitator Center 












Peter Bachnunn» Delaware 












tra Sarkman, California 












Richard Barnes* North Carolina Facilitator Center 












Gordon Beta, Ohio 












Glendoj Bet dent New Hampshire 












Phyllis 6etz t Virgin Islands 












Jerome Brock* Mississippi 












Marine Brown, Northeast Reg^ Ed. Gen. t North Carolina 












Travis Browiij Reg. xvu Ed. Ser. Cen. » Texas 


4 










James Buckner, South Carolina 












Frank Buel 1 . Reg. XI Ed. Ser. Cen. , Texas 




- 








Robert Syrdi SW facilitator Ser.t North Carolina 












Betty Child* Reg. XX Ed. Ser. Cen. » Texas 












James Christiansoni N. and Cent. Minnesota Facit. ProK 












Deborah ClemmonSi Michigan 












John Collins. Massachusetts 












j\m LonneiLi Kansas 












William Connetti Montana 












Mddalyn Cooke, Reg. 11 Ed. Ser. Cen.i Texas 













Samuel CorSi i New Vork 












Sill Zurtxe* New Jersey 












Drenda DaiK Cent, Reg. Ed. Cen.i North Carolina 












Gene Dkfcson ■ South Dakota 








ev 




John Donovan i New Vork 











Ntttl Census Instrument 
PAge 6 



DfRfCUONS 





COLUHH OKFlttlTlOHS 


COWHH 


I: 


Discussion About ongoing 
Aspects of your work 
with the HW* 


COLUMH 


tl; 


Discussion About n** 
idets or new school 
practices 


COLONM 


lit: 


Discussion About topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.g. , SOCIAU 



C ONTAfT ZCTlMATiS 

1. At leASt once a yeAr 

2. At leASt once a month 
1* At leASt once a week 

4. At leASt Ofjce * «**y 

5. Hare tliAn oni> a cUy 

mi a**mtc#Ti<m* hlase t£A?£ 
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/ 






ffl 


tv 


CoMMinlCAte 

•bout my utm 


CwmlcAtt 
About »£V 

/Of AS 


CowunlCAte 
about sarw£ 


OPimOM LEADER? 

(Puce a check 

1* the correct 
*P*Ce<) 


VQBK 


TOPICS 


STATE FACILITATORS 


FRCOOFtfCY 




taount 


Amount 


taunt 






MArgAret FAber, Reg. t Ed. $£r. Cen. • leiAS 












GrAce FAtrUe* Hew York 












Jose figueroAt Puerto Rtco 












PAtrlck FtAnAgtn, ArkAnSAS 










-*- 




Robert FrAnciSt_Hew Jersey . 












George GUsrud, Wisconsin 












MArY Gunter. ArkAnSAS 












R. HeAtfe Guy* AUb**» 












Hi\\\m HAlHern, Hew fork 












RAymond HArtJen, Hlryl And 












Cirrie H#l«, (tea, Kill Ed. Ser, ten, t Tomas 












Any HctnU, HevAdi 












Henry Helfts, North CtroHn* Division of Development 












ChArlte Henderson* Reg, IV Ed. Ser, Ceil., Ten as 












teroy Hendricks, Reg, VJ II Ed. Sex, Cen.t TeiAS 












Foster Moff , Hew York 








: " 




Vonell Hultt Reg. Vt Id. Ser. Cen.» feiAS 












Gene Johnson* N.And ten. HmnesotA FACtllUtor Project 












(velyn Jtmes, New York 












iHugn Jones t PennsytvAnlA 












Indu Lynn King* GeorglA 












Mobert King, New York 










■ — ~ 


lily Khot* Now Hemco 










Hdul Idnrirlt, Nort^ OdfcOtA 






C3 




Ldvvnun, Minncsiitd fACintAlor Project j 








tidVld I ffvtrortt low* i 









NDH Census Instrument 
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DIRECTIONS 



COLUMN liEFSNtTSONS 

COLUMN J; Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
with the HON 

^OLltMN lf m Discussion about new 
ideas or new school 
practices 

COLUMN ttt: Discussion about topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.g. * social) 



C ONTACT ESTIMATES 
At least once a year 
At least once a month 
At (east once a we*k 
* At least once a day 
, More than once a day 

f m cmnmtcmoN„ please leave 

BLANK. 



ERJC 
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I 


11 


III 


IV —J 


Common ka te 
ibout fry NDN 


Communicate 
about new 
IDEAS 


Conmuntcate 
about SOCIAL 


OPINION LEADER? 1 
(Place a check 
In the correct 
space, ) 


WORK 










STATE FACILITATORS 


freWehcy 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 






Jim Under, Virginia 












Ted Lindley* Idaho 












Kenneth Lindsay* Utah 












Robert Maniss* Reg. XIV Ed. 5er. Cen, t Texas 












Patrick Martin* Texas Ed, Agency 












Martin McConnell, Tennessee 












Geone McDonouqh, Rhode Island 












Carolyn McHally, Connecticut 












Shirley Menendez, Illinois 












Kellett Min,, Hawaii 












Sara Hurphy* Arkansas 












Ted Hewell* Indies 












Joseph O'Brien, Vermont 












James Owens* Louisiana 












M*ke Owens* Reg. VU Ed. Ser, Cen,* Texas 












John Padqett, Kentucky 












Hay Lou Palmer, Nebraska 












Eleanor Peck* Hew York 












Oick Pedee* Oregon 






i 






Richard Peterson, ESCU nmee. Hinnpso^ laciK Prot. 












Art Phillips, Reg IX Ed. Ser- Cen,, Texas 












Bill Powell* Reg. HI Ed. Ser. Cen,, Texas 












Robert Raub* Hew York * 












Mary Reynolds* ft>j< XtJl Id, Ser- C^n , 7t»xas 










Rosemary r Jhchards, L Jleg, XII Ed Ser, Cen-, Texas 












David Robinson* P' (M. Arkansas 






i 


i 



< 



Hbtt Census Instrument 



DIRECTIONS 





coumtt ULFwiTfttos 


COLOHN 


I: 


Discuss io out ongoing 
aspects of your work 
wiU the HON 


COLVHH 


//. 


Discussion about new 
ideas or new school 
practices 


COLUMH 


Iff; 


Discussion *bout topics 
unrelaltd to your work 
(e.g.* social) 



At lent once A year 
At least once a Month 
At 1e*st once * »eefc 
At least once * day 
K>re than once a day 
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i 


It 


HI 


IV 


Communicate 
about My mm 


Communicate 
about *Etf 
rnt-AS 


Communicate 
about sociai 


OPIBIO* LEAVER? 




TOPICS 


In the correct 


STATE FAC'LITATORS 


FREQUENCY 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 






□yivia Koarique2» ruerto kico 




* 








Jolene Schulz» Missouri 












Allan Scott,, Florida 












Bod 5nirto» Maine 












Jack Shetton^Peg, Ke<j. *Vt id. ser. ten.» lends 












Collene Simmons, Reg. V Ed. Ser, Cen** l**as 












Alan Sinclair* Rhode island 












Kenneth Snith* Gfclahoma 












Kenny Smith* West Virginia 












Richard Solomon, Hew Yorfc 












1 m. l. £ jl ._, t* fait tlAil fir |djv firAllnl 

Josephine Spaulding* ^en. Keg. ur.i no* iraronna 












Charlene StogsdliU Wyoming 












Arthur Sullivan* New YOrfc 












Carolyn Trohosfci* Pennsylvania 












voane utDDi, LQiurano 










Joe Webb t SE heg, laciiitator Cen., North Carolina 













I. 1 eon Wet,t>> Arizona 










Charles We*d^New York 










Bill Whi;field f Ren. IVMI fd. Ser. Cen.j Texas 












Uetty Williams, Alasfca 










Sy san W 1 1 j > ft»s t j» s tr I C t o f Co I uim i j 

felth Wr Hjht t Wd^htn<|ton 


















tvtrt-tt YmtnjblOOc^ toQ VI [<J Ser. fen t JearfS 











NW1 Census Instrument 
Page 9 



DIRECTIONS 



COLUMN DEFINITIONS 

COLOtty J : Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
with the HON 

COLUMN II: Discussion about ft*W 

ideas or new school 
practices 

COLWn Illi Discussion about topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.g. , social) 



CONTACT ESTIMATES 

At least once a year 
At Jeast once a month 
At least once a week 
At least once a day 
Hore than once a day 



IF NO COMMUNICATION* PLEASE LEAVE 
BUNK* 
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1 


II 


III 


iv — 


Communicate 
about Ht WAV 


Comjuftlcate 
about £gv 

IDEAS 


Comnlcate 
about social 


OPINION LEADER? 
(Place a check 
in the correct 
sPJfe.) 


WORK 


TOPICS 


developer/demonstrators 


'FREQUENCY 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 




- — 


: 

Judith Alamprese: N.Y. EXTERNAL U.S. DIPL. PROJ. 












* 

Peggy Albrecht: PRECISION TEACHING PROJECT 












Jeanette Alder: I HP 1 V . LANGUAGE ARTS 












Oarwel AUred: HATCHING ATTITUDES 












Donald Alwes: RE-ED SCHOOL DF KENTUCKY 












Terry Applegate: CRITICAL ANALYSIS & THINKING 












Ruth Arnaud: PROJECT LEARNING DISABILITIES 












Sherry A vena: MODEL CLASSROOMS 












RalPh Bailey: CHILD STUDY CtNTER and DEVELOPMENTAL PLAY 












Dorothy_Barber: TRENTON FOLLOW THROUGH 












Dianne Barr-Cole: INDIV. BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 












Ray Beck: PRECISION TEACHING PROJECT 












Betty Benjamin: ADDED DIMENSIONS 












Mrjorie Ben*: BASIC SKILLS IN READING 












Diane Bert; PARENT READINESS ED. PROJECT 












PhYlHs Big Left Hand: N, CHEYENNE FOLLOW THROUGH 












jfirgie Binford: RICHMOND FOLLOW THROUGH _ 












Marie Blackburn: SIMS 




i 






U. C Blackmore: PROJECT READING IMPROVEMENT 












Wes Bodin: RELIGION IN HUMAN CULTURE 












Rosalinda BoniTIa- CORPUS CHRISTI FOUOW THROUGH 












Joan Bonsness: NORTHWEST SPECIAL CDUEAT30N 












Harry Bowen: NAUKEGAN FOLLOW THROUGH 












Olivia Braun: STRAT, IN EARLY CMItCHiOOO EDUCATION 








ir? 




Jeanette Brown: AKRON FOLLOw THROUGH 








O 




Judv 9rown: Ai PHAPHiWICS 




i 





HON Census Instrument 
Pa?e 10 



DIRECT 10^5 


COLUMN DEFttttTtOHS 


couwa t; 


Discussion About ongoing 


aspects of your worfc 




with the NDN 


COLUMN tti 


Discussion about new 




ideas or new school 




practices 


COtVM* 


Discussion about topics 




unrelated to your worfc 




(e.g« , social) 







At least once a year 
H least cnce a month 
At least once a week 
At least once * day- 
More than once a day 



IF NO COtWXU'ATtQtl* FUASE LEAVE 
HUNK* 
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t 


H 




— — iii 1 


:o«MunIcatt 
ibout Mt *tm 


CoMimtcatt 
about f£W 


Commtcate 
about SOCIAL 


OPWO* LEADER? 
(Place a check 


WWW 


IDEAS 


fOPtCf 


In tfct correct 
space,! 


DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATORS 


FREQUENCY 




Aaount 


Amount 


taount 






Ernest Burfcftin: ISIS 












Ed taepucfc: PROGRAMMED TUTORIAL RE API KG 












Esther Catapbell: AIRS 












Mtrtha Carr: MATTE SON 4D 












S* lit Jo Case; PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 












Carita Ch*»n: INTENSIVE READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 












Jtaren Chatham: EIPERfEMCE -BASED CAREER EDUCATION, FWi 












Bessie Chuftley- Jones: INDIANAPOLIS FOLLOW THRU 












Anna Cinochotrfci: 1RIT 












Ton Clark; PROJECT SJCl*Hl 











i 


Jane Connett: PROJECT «EP 










/ 


Linda Creech: PROJECT EQUALITY * 


i 










Lucille Cuftfttnqs* PROJCCT CONQUEST 












Ron Curtis: PROJECT DISCOVER* ctiri HEDlA NOW 












Stewart Oarrow: IND. SCIENCE INST. SVSTEN 












Karen Davis: RUTLAND CENTER 












Allen Dornself: MATTE SON 40 












June Douglas: WEEKS* ILLE FOLLOW THROUGH 












A^m. m — J m. rt .in iCti AAC ^/u UJ TV CAl i AU Villi All/*U 

Mnanda tlljf: LtFLUHt tWftIT rULLUW IIIRUUGH 












Nanc* Evans: SCHOOL HEALTH CURRIC. PROJ. 










Ed Eiar; IftDIVroUALIZEO LANGUAGE ARIS 












Nathan farber: EARLY CWltDHOOO PREVENTIVE CURRICULUM 










HdOfti Feldhehn: Mf UP/VIP 










Fury Alice Ftrlleisen: PROJICI COPE 










Margaret Finn: AtllRNAlE LEARNING PROJECt 




7/ 






Oiane Hint PROGRAMMED IUTORIAL READING 











Nltfl Census Inurnment 



OMCJJOHS 



a 




cowm I: 


Discussion About 0090109 




aspects of your work 




with the NDH 


. coum II: 


Discussion about new 




ideas or new school 




practices 


COLUMN III: 


Discussion about topics 




unrelated to your work 




(e.g. , social) 



T, At least once a year 

2. At re*st Once a nonth 

3. At least Once a week 

4. At least once a day 

5. More than Once a day 

fF MO COttMUNlCA TIQN+ PUAVt' UM f £ 
ULANK. 
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1 

■ 


1 _ 
ToaMunTcate 
about MY mm 




Ill 


IV 


RmMunicate 
about H£W 


Comtjfilcate 
about social 


OPiMiO* LEADER? 

(Place a check 
In the correct 
soa» J 


JOhK 


TOPICS 


developer/demonstrators 


FREQUENCY 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 






Karen Fuko: POttUTIOH CONTROL ED. C1MTER 












Joel Geller PROJECT HE Alt 












□ill Gibbons: HOSTS 












Philip GTossa: LC ARMING TO HE AO 8Y RtADIttG 












Debrt- Glowmski* CADPP 












Art Go'dhanM^r; CCOS TRAINING INSTITUTE 












Jeanne Gray: GAHCS CHILDREN HAY 












Bill Guise: PROJCCT ECOLOGY 












Peter HilnswOrth: PROJECT CRIN 












Caroa HaTes U-SAIL 












Marvin Hanmerback : PROJECT SHARE 












HkhaeT Hant>s COONITIVELY OfllfNT. PRESCHOOL 












Uarbdra Hanson: PIMA CO. CAREER GUIDANCE 












Tay Harbison- PROJfCf CATCH-UP 












Alta Harness- CONCEPTUALLY ORIENTED KATHEHA1 ICS 










Phillip IMrns: PflOGRAHHED TUTORIAL HfADING 












Jean Hawser PflOJfCT CREATION 












PlJflG CHILD lit Til OOVH'S SVN t** 
Alice- Hayden C0MHUNTCAT10NS PHOCRAMs 


V- 










H.*roM Henderson: EjtPERIfNCf -BASfD CAhTEH tOuCAl ION, AIL 


\ 








Mattnrw thUi-y: I'ROJtji KAHt . 












Uurd IhiMjins Et(]\ TRAINING INSTITWE 












Mrval HlMnuin: LI AlfNIUG TO HEAD BY m 40IKS 










Kartcljn HoMis HI Ah INC/ 1 NGl ISH NOT A t ION I'NOJI CT 










Jtrtin IfoUtfu Id Tl AMS-GAHK-tGUHNAMlNT 




- 
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J^-S nWU TEAK flHlf HII ll FOHHfCTl Vf HCADtNf^ 










Nost-Hwry HWIIi GLASSBOttO MGW-tO-llEAD PHOJECI 











HOfl Census Instrument 
Ptge \t 



DIRECTIONS 



COLON* Dk'Ft#tTt<to$ 

coWMtt t; Discussion *bout ongoing 
aspects of your *orfc 
with the NDH 

COWMH tt* Discussion About new 
idets or new school 
practices 

cownn au Discussion about topics 
unrelated to your wot I 
(e-9* t socUl) 



VOHTACT estimates 

1. At tetSt OACe * ftir 

z. At letst once * month 

3. At le*U once * wee! 

4. At Ittst once * d*y 
5- More thin one* * d*r 

^ comwtrcATfON, fuase wave 

BtANK. 



-8u 



COMMfftfCitC 

tbout nt asm 

VORK 



developer/demonstrators 



Roltnd Huber: ElEHEHTARY METRIC PROJECT 



tett* Inel: HO OIF. QF CHUS. ORAL IAHG 



Cjrol Jjcfcson: PROJECT HOME BASE 



Ggrjldlne Jenfclns: E. ST iOUlS DIMCT IHSTftUC, 
June Johnson: ME II ADVENTURE 



Chrts Jones: OMBUOSHAH 



I 



1J 



Coownfcttt 

ims 



in 



Tcife 
4bOUt socia l 

mm 



FREQUCHCV 



Hjrllyn Jones: QAKIAHD FOtlOtf THROUGH 



ttrtn Judfclns: PjOgRAMjCO TUTORIAL READING 



Judy Judy: EARL* PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE 



John Kjcfcley: POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES 



H*r y Am Uczmrt DISCOVER* FHAOOGH READING 



Jon Kjjserj VOCAFIONAi READING POUCft 



Merle Urnrt: pffCH 



Artie jjejrneyj HC/MC DRUG PREVENIION 



Veme Kelly; PROJfCV l-C-F 



WJlUce Kennedy: URBAN ARTS PPOGRAH 



Ruth EhelseiUj COHHUHm SCHOOl 77 BRONX 



Otbor*h r .nj : QCVEIOFJHG HQ0E1S FDR SPtC. -fD. 



SuStn Koen: PROJEO REAL 



John L^ender: OCCUPATIONAi VERSAlUllY 



Jeinne teffler: PROJECT CAP 



Robert Unti: PROJfCT ADVENTURE 



SUlJj UwlS: "GAHIS CWlDflfN PlAY" 



V'ra!!!!* *!>'■ CARj j R j OtjCAl ION Rl SHINS 1 VI 

UiUim lotte: CUffll-f jMlj f p. COO K 

Id ton 9- Plum 



AMXint 



IfUce * cbecl 
tn the correct 



Nhil Census Instrument 
Page i J — 



DIRECTIONS 



COWMU DEFlttlTlOUS 

cowmu it Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
uith the NDN 

COLVMU U* Discussion about nek 
ideas or new school 
practices 

COuhlU III: Discussion about topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.g. , social) 



COHfACT ESTIMATES 

At least once a year 
At least once a month 
At least once a week 
At least once * day 
More than once a day 



IF HO COmVUlCATlOH, PLEASE IMVK 
MASK* 
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! 


n 




i . 

IV 


Communicate 

about m am 


Communicate 
about MEW 

WZAS 


Comunicate 
about SOCIAL 


OPIMO* LEAVER? 
(Place a check 
In the correct 
space*) 


WORK 


TOPICS 


developer/demonstrators 


FREQUENCY 




Amount 


^Amount 


Amount 






Hary Hacloct: PROJECT SEAPORT 












Harlon Hat el in: ECR1 












Charles Mathe*s: PUPIL /TEACHER INTERACTION 












Gloria Hattera: PROJCCT CHILD 












Larry Hcflure: EXPERIENCE -BASE 0 CAREER ED, . NWL 












HLAftlKfi INSTRUCTION AHD pOpil 
Michael Hello: PERSONNEL SERVICES 












Richard Hetteer: PROJECT SUCCESS SLD CHILD 













Carolyn Horphy: SEQUENTIAL PHYSICAL ED. 












Dan Hoss: HtlRlCS HADE EASY 












* 

Charles Hjrphy: POLLUTION C0NTR01 E0 + CENTFR 












Thomas Naqel: SICHA 












J lit Neeley; CAlCtJ UP - KEEP UP 












Dorothy Neff: DISCOVERY THROUGH READING 












Berr^dette O'Brien! TITLE 1 CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 












Eileen Dsterqaard: VDCA110NA1 RE AO TNG POWER 












Allen Duetlette: ST. JOHN VALLEY BILINGUAL 






i 







Hdrtha Owens: EVERY CHILD A WINNER 












Charles PeUn; POSITIVE A1T1TUK TOWARD LEARN. 












Pauline Perauo: PROJECT R-3 












Annie Rath ferryman: PRDJELl MARC 












June Poleski: ECRl 










— 


(Hvid RaniJall: ^SjCONfWRY CRM)!! f xCMANfif PROGRAM 










Uhna Rod, ExfHPLARY fENllR roR Rf ADlMfi INSlRUClIDH 










Hi- ten RiMchnian: CllUO UUftOWCWf CfNTER 










Jane Richardson: COMPUTER-CA c 7D PLAN RESOURCC 








—S3 


Audrey Ross: SCHOOL VOlWiTEER DEVELOP. PROJ. 











HbM Census Instrument 



OlftECTlONS 



COWm Iv Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
with the HON 

CQUWH II: Discussion About new 
ideas or new school 
practices 

Coumn lilt Discussion jbout topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e g, social) 



CONTACT ESTIMATES 
I* At least once a year 

2. At least once a *ooth 

3. At least once a week 

4. At letst once * dty 

5. More than once * day 

/f M> L*&tftfW/fil7/0jV, PLEASE Li AVE 
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1 


11 


111 


IV 


Comunicate 
about Htm 


CoMMMicate 
about *EV 

IDEAS 


Commlcate 
about SOCIAL 


OPIBIOH LEAVER? 
\riace a cnecK 
In the correct 
space. ) 


WORK 


TOPICS 


DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRATORS 


FREQUENCY 




Amount 


taount 


AftOUAt 






John ROSS: PROJECT EW*MTT 












John Rowe: CURRIC. rOR MEET. Wvtfm PRUB5. 













Kit the* Scaffa: DIAGNOSTIC PRESCRIPTIVE ARIOt. 








— 




Sue Schiltinger: FOCUS DISSEMINATION PROJECT 






■ 






Ben SchOfleld: PROGRAMMED TUTOR!*! READING 












Artene SchOr: PERCEPTION* 












Robert SchrMi: ST&ATEGiES IN EARLY CH'LOHDOD EDUCATION 












Robert Scobie: PROJECT REAL 













Leonttae Scott: ?HtLAO£LPKtA FOLLOW THROUGH 












Louise Sears: TITLE 1 REMEDIAL HEADING PROG. 












tkmald Sens ion: DCMOttSTRATION EVALUATION CENTER 












Alan Sentowskl: AOIRT PERFORMANCE LEVEL PftOJ. 












Giyn Sharpe: 5TAMK 












David Shearer: POftTAGE PROJECT 












Elaine She Hon: ADULT PERFORMANCE tEVEL PftOJ. 












tENtftTiksmuTf m M 

Audrey Sir ions-Martin: OEAF EARLY EO. PROJECT 












Marie Sinclair: PEGASUS -PACE 












Kooen flavin, jiuutm iirvn icnnninu 










Corinne Smith- ECRI 












Lee S-ntth: ftdfCiON IN HtlHAM CtJlTUftC 












Kathryn* SowirUi. A CMAKCE FOft EVfftT OtJLD 












Betty Soar* PHOJECI CONQUfSI 










Carl Spencir; PflOJICI INSTHUCI 










II Km Si amino* fLSHfftf PttftJf CI 










Gilbert Stevenion. GfHS 




l. 




Roberta Stiles: TALK 




1 





HOtt Cei^u/ instrument 
Page is 



OIRECT IONS 



COLUMN WFI H ITIOHS 

CQima h * Discussion About Ongoing 
aspects of your work 
witn the NOW 

cowhh lit Discussion about new 
Ideas or new school 
practices 

COIMW III: Discussion about topics 
unrelated to your work 
{e.g.* social) 



CONTACT ESTIMATES 

At least once a year 
At least once a month 
At least once a week 
At least once a day 
Hor* than once a day 



T NO COmVNlCATlGNt PHASE WAV& 
HLAUK. 
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1 




| Hi I IV 


Communicate 
about wy »tm 

WORK 


Communicate 
about #£V 

IDEAS 


|:onmintcate \opmo* leaqert 
j about sQCIALiiYUtt a check 
\ TOPICS in the c-mct 
1 1 space.) 


DEVELOPER/DEMONSTRAfoRS 


FREQUENCY 1 


Amount 


Amount 


Amount 






Louise Stern: INSTITUTE POLITICAL/LEGAL EC 












Clarence Stone: HIT : HIGH INTENSITY TUTORING 












Hattie Story: KANSAS CITY FOLLOW THROUGH 












Ocrothy Strong: PRE -ALGEBRA DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 












Mary Ann Swanson: VOCATIONAL READING POWER 












Torry Piazza Templeman: TEACHING RESEARCH 












Frank Thompson: ECOS TRAINING INSTITUTE 








V 




Candace Tobin: BASIC 












Melb*. Ireaster: PRIOR 












Nick Topouois: CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 












RKk Tully: PROJECT KAR£ 












Thomas VodoU: PROJECT ACTIVE 













lone Haite: TULARE FOLLOW THROUGH 












tinda Uaitkus: NEW JERSEY WRITING PROJECT 












Sara Watdrop: TALENTS UNL1HITE0 












Kitty Walkn: INSTITUTE POLITICAL/I EGAL ED. 












Ron Ward: COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOt HATH. 












Si>e Ward: PROGRAMMED TUTORIAL READING 












Bob WarpiniAi ; PROJECT 1 *C-E 












WiHettd Weatherford: DAYTON DIRECT IHSIRUCTION ' 












Hilde Weisert: iTARNCYCLE , 












lutein* Werner: FARI Y PREVENT . Of SCHOOL F All URE 












Iterbtri White rAt UORHJA MlNJ_ CORPS _ 

linda Wilson OkIAHOMA CllH r> SERVICE 


















Marion WiKon I'AHENNCHIID FARL V Elh 1* HOG HAM 








"ff7 














Merino Wint^rton; ECU! 


-1 









►Ilwi Census Instrument 



(VUMN VfSlHItlOHS 

iOWm I; Discussion ibout ongoing 
tipects of your *ork 
with the HUH 

CPUtfM If - Discussion about new 
ideas or mm school 
practice* 

COLUMN III: DtsCUSStoO about tOptcS 

unrelated to your work 
(e.g. , social) 





1 


11 


III 


iv — 


Communicate 
about m hdh 


Communicate 

about VEU 
IpEA$ 


Communicate 
about SOCIAL 
TOPICS 


OPlltfCW rfMClf 
|n»te * CrHfCJt 

in the correct 
Sr*ce* 1 


^cVELOPER/DEWNSTRATORS 


FRHWENCr 




Am&tflt 


Amount 


Amount 






Birion Ui Hunts: Ft INT FOLtflM THROUGH PffOJCCT 












Dorothy tfinter: WAttftlOO FOttOtf THROUGH 












Cliine Wray: FAHllV OKI, STRUCT. ftfSOI. ACTlVITr 












Dallas Workman; MOCftAMCO TUTOR! At READING 












Ihomas JuhHe: ACADEMIC WR0v£HfHT 











1* 


At 


least once # year 




At 


least once a month 




At 


least once a week 


4* 


At 


least once * day 


$. 


More than once * day 



ff Mr U*MUNl CATION* PLEaXL LLAVL' 
blAHK, 



S3 
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HON Census Instrument 
Pdoe )? 



DIRECTIONS 



COLUMN DEFINITIONS 

COLUMN I: Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of yo<ir *ork 
with the NDN 

COLUMN Hi Discussion about new 
ideas or new school 
practices 

COLUMN III: Discussion about topics 
unrelated *o vour work 
(e.g. , socnl) 



CONTACT ESTIMATES 

At least once a year 
At least once a month 
At least once a week 
At least once a day 
Here than once a day 



IV UO COMMUNICATION, VLhACK WAVE 
HUNK. 





t 


TT 


Ml 


W 1 


Comnunfcate 
about m HON 

WORK 


Comjnunicate 
about NEW 

IDEAS 


comuntcate 
about social 
TOPICS 


OHHION LEADER? ' 

(Place a check | 
In the correct 
space*! 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS/ SUPPORT CENTER 


FREQUEhl* 




Amount 


Amount 


frount 






Karen Aiii , Far west lob 












Sharon Entwistle* Far west Lab 












Paul Hood » Far uest Lab 












Janice Hunt* Far west lab 












Jan Kanzakn Far West Lab 












Diane Hcfntyre* Far West lab 












Sh1r1e*_Net1K Fdr West Lat> 












Fred Rosenau* Far West Lab 












David Stucky* Far West Lab 
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HUM Grnsir- hiStiumoit 
Page 18 



DIRECTIONS 



CO LUMN DEFINITIONS 

COLUMN t: Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of your *orfc 
with the NOH 

COLUMN II: Discussion about At* 
Ideas or new school 
pr art Ices 

COLUMN Itl: Discusslor about topics 
unrelated to your word 
(e.g. » social) 



CON r Ad" ESTIMATES 

At teas* once a year 
At least mce a month 
At least once a weefc 
At least once a day 
Ho re than once a day 



IF V" CVWtVNtCATtOHt HtASE LEAVE 
UIAttK* 







lit 


IV 


CCMMtMfcate jCOMmlCttt 
ibOUt My JW# Ufaoilt *£V 
WW* hnj^ 


Ommntc*t+ 
about SOCML 
fOP/CS 


opinio* leaden? 
(PUce t checl 
In the correct 
spact. ) 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BROKERAGE 






Anoufit 


AftOtlftt 


taunt 






Ann Bennett. Texas HSU IV 












Judy drawn, Far best R5U V 













Oennfs Collins, RSti 1 












Mary Ann tacfrat, CAPIA CSU 






1 "~ — r 






Ellen Heier. ftSU III 












Marilyn Husunecl ,J*PU - IAB CSU 












Lucy Nishlfcunjj (t^U V 












Gary Peevley* RSU II 










- 


Sortnie fttemanLftSU IV 
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omrcf fotts 









I. 


Discussion about ongoing 
aspects of y— r worfc 
with the tfON 


COLVHft 


II: 


Discussion About new 
Ideas or new school 
practices 


coumx 


lit; 


Ofscussfofi about topics 
unrelated to your worl 
(e.g. * social) 



coxier xstimjtes 
1. At least once a year 
?. At least one* a wonth 
1. At least once a week 

4. At least once a day 

5. More than once £ day 

HUNK* 
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I ERIC 





1 


H 


PI 


TV 


Loo wo icate 
About MY mm 


Cu*fmintcate 
about Hiv 

whas 


Coirtnunlcatt 
about SOC/dl 


OVlHtOH UtADM? 
(Plac* a check 
In the correct 
space.) 






OTHERS 


FRfQUfNCV 




Amount 


Antjunt 


Amount 







UlUia Bai1y f Colorado SF Offke 










Adrlame hanfcj Center for the Study of (valuation. UCU 












Okfc Br1cfcl?v t Pennsylvania State Facilitator Project 




\ 








Oavfd Crandall^ The HP WORK ■ Hass. 












fverett fdinriton. Rural Clearinghouse of IWC 








^ 




John tuvr^ck # John fnirlcfc Associates 












Dr* trfekson, tarty is idhood Cleartnqhouse 












Fred Fifer* TAB Consultant 












Univ. oi leiast 
Gene Hall, Research and Development Center 












Susan Karris* fd. Advisory Board. The HCTWOUK 












% 

fred Kayen, Ihe CXCilAHGC t Univ. of Minnesota 












Thel Keener, Mil 








_ 




UnW. of Teaas," 
Sue touefcs, Research and Ocwe lopmrnt Center 












Social Science Consortium, 
Irv Horrts\ette* lloutder, Colorado 












.lean Ndriyiinan, Hnrace Hjnn Center, USOf 












(velyn Otjili-n, Hew Jersey State Dept. of Education 












Harry (hnnurf, ACC5, Connecticut Star facilitator Project 










Malj.h Pa**«M* t Consultant 












ruyn.ird \U*ym\\ifr, University of Hlniu*vtta 










j 

Ft.uify_Snijlih.Hi, (Viiii*r fnr tin* SI ml/ of f VJluril ion , UClA 










Hon **i iy|*l*A.vt \ t tUf\i 










1'Hrr l*»ii»lN**y p Iu.iIimMOh Consultant ^JtHf ^ 










Man Whit4'lu*a«I, fViiia Consultant 






f 





Uiiil UhmjSi Instrument 



OIKCTIOHS 



CQLUMt VtTI*lTfON$ 

CJlum I: Oiscussiort «boat ongoing 
aspects of your worfc 
with the MOM 

COUtm fit Oiscussfon About n«u 
tdets or new school 
practices 

cyuum tttz Oiscussion About topics 
unrelated to your work 
(e.g. » socIaI) 



At "eest once a ytAr 
At leAst once a month 
At le*st once a week 
At ic+st once a d*y 
More thAn once a d*y 



r ft* ciwmtCAruw t kpask uayv 
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1 






tv 


CvMunicAte 
ibout mt mm 


Co— mtcete 
Ibout XOf 

tWAS 


Comntcae 

AtOUt SOCIAL 

tones 


Wlmlum LtAPElt? 

triAce i check 
in ine correct 


US DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


FAEQutMtV 




Amount 


Amount 


Amount 






Jams Ave*, Senior Oiffusion S^eciAlist, OCR 












Araie ftAmes, Offfusiw SpeciAlist, OCR 












Jams Better,. Oiffusion SpeciAlist, *\k 










< 


Am 6efdek» Project Officer, 0E0 






i 




• 


MiriA* CArliner. Senior Diffusion $peci*list» OEft 












Ellen Czeh, ProgrA* AssistAnt, DEfi 












H*rry OetfAnneyt deputy Of rector, OCH 












ClretA EqjuondS, Oiffusion SpeciAllSt, OEM 












John EvAns » AsslstABt Co**iss loner, 0C0 












picherd FAtrtey* AsslstAnt Conriss loner , Title 1 












6etty_Foo4» Senior Oiffusion Specialist 


1 


■ 








PaI Gore* Project Officer* Follow Tnrouoh 












HArty CotowilA* Policy Fellow, DC ft 












Willi** Cruver. Senior Oiffusion Specialist* utp 












Ml tarris. Proar** Sneciahtt 












Sid Nigh, Olrector. CAreer Education ProorAft 












UIIHam JHn/e, Senior Oiffusion SpeclAllst, uCft 












JlAttte Jacfcson. Oiffusion SpeclAllst. UK 












M*ry K*r**ASills , Junior VfAliiUtlon bpeciAJist* OEM 










Orew lobby* Senior Oiffusion S|H»ci*hst» UP 












Jk>li*n HrArthur, OisSuminAtton SpuuAllst, Title 1 










Hiry tkHurtrr , J'rinfr*iN* A&SISt<mt» [*K 










fc.itby Mn furl uit , hwdm Assistant, WH 






"9t 




.InjCL* Hmphy, ftihtjf Icltcw. t*k 










V/mtKir Mirfml t St-Dinr DiJIuSiiw Vtriiiihst, WH 
HirJMtl SUm-Hl, Srtuor Ih Huston >*uahst, UP 



















NUN Citrus litstiwnt 
Page Z\ 



0! RECTUM* 



COUMH DEFlNTTlOtS ' 

COttW It Oiscussion about ongoing 
aspects of your work 
tilth HDH 

COWMft II: Discussion about new 
ideas or new school 
practices 

COUMH HI* Oiscussion about topics 
unrelated to vour work 
(e.g.* social) 





1 


I! 1 HI 


IV 


frmuntcaie 

Ibout HI UDH 

UOftK 


Comwicattl rriifiinii 
about aw I about social 

IDEAS 1 fpPlCS 


QPmOK LEADER? 

iPiact i check 
In the correct 
space.) 


US DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


mwm ■ 




Mount 


MOunt 


Mount 






Bill Swen. Project Officer, tftH 












Don Twiford.*Chief t Facilitation Branch* OCR 












Lew Walker. Otfefi Devel. and Inst. Branch, OCR 












Lee Wicktine. Acting Director* OCK 












Tboaas tfikstron. Senior Diffusion Specialist 












Allen Wills. Project Officer, Follow Through 












Rosemary Wilson* Oirector, Follow Through 











coftTAcr tjnmns 



]. 


At least once a year 


2. 


At least once a month 


3. 


At least once a week 


4. 


At least once a day 


5. 


More than once a day 


IF HO COmJHlCATlOHp PLEASE 



MAM. 



S9 
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ftDTtitirtuv instrument 




DJttCTlOKS 




coumn i: 


Discussion About ongoing 
aspects of your work 

with the mm 


coum in 


Discussion 'bout neu 
Ideas or new school 
practices 


mum ttu 


Discussion About topics 
unrelated to you nor* 
(e.g.* social) 



COHTACT ESThtms 

1, At least once a year 

2. At least once a month 
J* At least once a week 

4. At least once a day 

5. Hore thin once a day 

/f coMMUttiCATiott, ntxw Ltxn* 

UU*K. 







. M . . 


III 


fc iv — 


:ominicate 
ibout Mr mw 
m* 


comAlcatt 
about tW 

fJfciS 


Comwalcatt 
about SOCIAL 
TOHCS " 


OMMO* LEADER? 
lll*r*V7Et7F~ 

|rlH> a 

In the comet 




fKQutiCV 






IEGIONAL DISSEMINATION SPECIALISTS 


Amount 


Jtouat 


taunt 






Harold ftostotlK *0£F* feglon VI 












hichotas Hondroatn. Put*, tegion 1 












€d«ird unh. Region VIII 












John Lwegrovc, **9**o IV 






• 






flobert ftadford* DOCK teflon X 












II. Poberts tlchnond* teglon Sll 












John Sasuta.hOtf. teglon V 












HaroH Smith. WCf. Regl« II 












Warren Tappln. Wtf. neglon IX 












Janes Tuntf. «0CP» neglon VII 
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Appendix B 
Table A 

Raw and Converted (x) Ranks - Individual's Goals 



Federal Technical 
All Staff D/Ds SFs Assistants 



1. 


Improve student 
attitudes toward 
learning 


(1) 
4.5 


(1) 
4.5 


(1) 
3.6 


(4) 
5.10 


(9) 
7.8 


2. 


Improve teacher 
attitudes toward 
teaching 


(3) 
4.7 


(4) 
5.5 


(2) 
4.1 


(3) 
4.8 


(8) 
6.5 


3. 


Assure the use of 
alternative practices 
and materials by 
teachers 


(6) 
6.3 


(8) 
6.1 


(6) 
6.3 


(7) 
6.8 


(6) 
5.6 


4. 


Monitor and evaluate 
the effectiveness of 
dissemination process 


(8) 
7.0 


(6) 
5.5 


(9) 
7.2 


(10) 
7.7 


(5) 
5.3 


5- 


Increase local 
educator s * awar eness 
of the availability 
of alternative 
practices and 
materials 


(2) 
4.6 


(3) 
5.3 


(4) 
5.5 


(1) 
3.1 


(1) 
3 .5 


6. 


Develop alternative 

DP act ices and 

materials for 
elementary and 
secondary schools 


(11) 
8.0 


(11) 
8.0 


(10) 
7 .3 


(12) 
9.5 


(10) 
7.7 


7. 


Improve communica- 
tions among educators 


(10) 
7.3 


(10) 
7.6 


(11) 
8.0 


(6) 
6.6 


(4) 
5.1 


8. 


Raise achievement 
s sores 


• (7) 
6.9 


(2) 
4.8 


(7) 
6.7 


(9) 
7.6 


(11) 
9.0 


9. 


Increase the 
adoption of alterna- 
tive practices and 
materials 


(5) 
5.7 


(6) 
5.9 


(5) 
6.0 


(5) 
5.3 


(2) 
5.0 


L0- 


Build communication 
dissemination 


(12) 
9.2 


(12) 
8.8 


(12) 
9 .9 


(11) 
9,1 


(7) 
5.9 



contractors 
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Appendix B 
Table B 

Raw and Converted (x) Ranks - Perceived Federal Goals 



Federal Technical 
Ml Staff D/Ds SFs Assistants 





Improve student 
attitudes toward 
learning 


(11) 
7.8 


(6) 
6.3 


(10) 
7.7 


(12) 

e.8 


(10) 
7.7 


2. 


Improve teacher 
attitudes toward 
teaching 


(12) 
8.1 


(9) 
7.2 


(12) 
8.2 


(10) 
8.6 


(9) 
7.6 


3. 


Assure the use of 
alternative practices 
and materials by 
teachers 


(4) 
6.3 


(4) 
5.5 


(6) 
6.7 


(5) 
6.2 


(3) 
5.3 


4. 


Monitor and evaluate 
the effectiveness of 
the dissemination 
process 


(5) 
6.4 


(8) 
7.0 


(4) 
5.3 


(4) 
4.5 


(7) 
6.1 


5. 


Increase local 
educator s ' awar eness 
of the availability 
of alternative 
practices and 
materials 


(2) 
4.3 


(2) 
5.3 


(3) 
4.8 


(2) 
4.3 


(2) 
4.5 


6. 


Develop alternative 
practices and 
materials for 
elementary and 
secondary schools 


(5) 
1.8 


(10) 
7.2 


(V) 
7.0 


(6) 
6.3 


(6) 
6.0 


7. 


Improve communication 
among educators 


(10) 
7.8 


(11) 
7.4 


(9) 
7.3 


(11) 
8.7 


(12) 
8.5 


8. 


Raise achievement 
scores 


(7) 
6.53 


(2) 
4.8 


(1) 
4.1 


(7) 
7.0 


(9) 
5.6 


9. 


Increase the 
adoption of alterna- 
tive practices 
and materials 


(1) 
4.2 


(6) 
5.9 


(2) 
4.7 


(1) 
3.9 


(1) 
3.4 


10. 


Build communication 
among dissemination 
contractors 


(9) 
7.7 


(12) 
8.8 


(12) 
8.3 


(7) 
7.0 


(Hi 
8.1 



Appendix B page Two 

Table B 

law and Converted (x) Ranks - Perceived Federal Goals 



Federal Technical 
All otaff D/Ds SFs Assistants 



11. Provide training and (6) (5) (7) (7) (8/ 
technical assistance 6.3 5.0 6.5 7.C 6.9 
to local schools 

12. Replicate model (3) (9) (5) (2) (5) 
programs (achieve 4.8 6.4 5.8 4.4 5.8 
•fidelity*) 
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